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PREFACE 


The literature concerning Communism and Fascism increases by 
leaps and bounds. Much of it is expository and much of it is critical. 
For the accurate information of public opinion it is important that 
there be made available an authoritative setting forth of both 
Communism and Fascism as political, economic, and social doctrines 
by those who not only have thorough understanding of what is meant 
by those terms but who are definitely and authoritatively engaged in 
the administration of these forms of social organization and govern- 
ment. Therefore the readers of International Conciliation will be 
offered first an exposition of Communism by Joseph Stalin and there- 
after an exposition of Fascism by Benito Mussolini. 

There is published in this issue of International Conciliation, in 
order that this revolutionary doctrine may be presented in its own 
terms, the text of the Report on the Work of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union made by Joseph Stalin, 
Secretary General of the Communist Party, to the Seventeenth All- 
Union Communist Party Congress held in Moscow, January 26 to 
February 10, 1934. In the first section of his report, M. Stalin 
contrasts the economic position of the Soviet Union after four years 
of world depression with that of the various capitalist countries. He 
next describes the cultural advance of Soviet workers during this 
period, and the degree of progress made in every sphere of Soviet 
economy—in industry, in agriculture, and in commodity circulation 
and transport. In conclusion, the Soviet leader warns the members of 
the Communist Party not to allow their pride in past accomplish- 
ments to prevent them from continuing to work for their ultimate 
goal of a classless society of socialism. 

The text of an address on the Democratic and Dictatorial Aspects 
of Communism, delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia on July 4, 1934, by Dr. Sidney Hook, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at New York University, which is included in 
this document, contains material that should not be overlooked in 
evaluating the system of social organization prevailing in the Soviet 
Union. 

The exposition of Fascism by Signor Mussolini will be the subject 
of the next issue of International Conctliation. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


New York, November I2, 1934. 
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REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION! 


By JosEPH STALIN 


I]. THE CONTINUING CRISIS OF WoRLD CAPITALISM AND THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Comrades, more than three years have passed since the Sixteenth 
Congress. The period is not a very long one. But it has been fuller 
in content than any other period. I do not think a single period in the 
last decade has been so rich in events as this period. 

In the economic sphere these years have been years of continuing 
World economic crisis. The crisis has affected not only industry but 
even agriculture as a whole. The crisis has not only raged in the 
sphere of production and trade, but has also swept into the sphere of 
credit and the circulation of money, and has overturned the estab- 
lished credit and currency relationships between countries. For- 
merly, there were disputes here and there as to whether there was a 
world economic crisis or not, but now nobody argues about this 
because the existence of the crisis and its devastating effects are only 
too obvious. Now the controversy centres around another question, 
viz., is there a way out of the crisis or not? And if there is a way out, 
where is it to be found? 

In the political sphere these years have been years of growing 
acuteness in relations both as between capitalist countries as well 
as within the respective countries. The war between Japan and China 
and the occupation of Manchuria which have strained relations in 
the Far East; the victory of fascism in Germany and the triumph of 
the idea of revanche which have strained relations in Europe; the 
withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League of Nations 
which has given a new impetus to the growth of armaments and to 
the preparations for an imperialist war; the defeat of fascism in 
Spain, which once again showed that the revolutionary crisis is 
maturing and that fascism is not long lived by a long way—such are 
the most important facts of the period under review. It is not sur- 
prising that bourgeois pacifism is living its last hours and that the 
trend towards disarmament is openly and directly being replaced by 
atrend towards arming and re-arming. 


1 English translation from a Soviet official source. 











Amidst the surging waves of economic shocks and military- 


political catastrophes, the U.S.S.R. stands out alone, like a rock, 
continuing its work of socialist construction and its fight to preserve 
peace. While in capitalist countries the economic crisis is still raging, 
he U.S.S.R. progress is continuing both in the sphere of industry 
as well as in the sphere of agriculture. While in capitalist countries 
feverish preparations are in progress for a new war, for a new re- 
distribution of the world and spheres of influence, the U.S.S.R. is 
continuing its systematic and stubborn struggle against the menace 
of war and for peace; and it cannot be said that the efforts of the 
U.S.S.R. in this sphere have been quite unsuccessful. 

Such is a general picture of the international situation at the pres- 
ent moment. 


Let us pass on to examine the main data on the economic and 


political position of the capitalist countries. 


1. The Movement of the Economic Crisis in 
Capitalist Countries 

[he present economic crisis in capitalist countries differs from all 
analogous crises, among other things, by the fact that it is the longest 
and most protracted crisis. Formerly, crises lasted one or two years; 
the present crisis, however, is now in its fifth year and from year to 
year has devastated the economy of capitalist countries and has 
wasted the fat it accumulated in previous years. It is not surprising 
that this crisis is the severest of all crises. 

How is the unprecedentedly protracted character of the present 
industrial crisis to be explained? 

It is to be explained first of all by the fact that the industrial crisis 
affected every capitalist country without exception and made it 
difficult for some countries to maneuver at the expense of others. 

Secondly, it is to be explained by the fact that the industrial crisis 
became interwoven with the agrarian crisis which affected all the 
agrarian and semi-agrarian countries without exception, and this 
could not but make the industrial crisis more complicated and 
profound. 

Thirdly, it is to be explained by the fact that the agrarian crisis 
became more acute in this period and affected all branches of agri- 
culture including cattle-raising, degrading it to the level of passing 
from machine labor to hand labor, to the substitution of the horse 
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for the tractor, to the sharp diminution in the use of and sometimes 
to the complete abandonment of artificial fertilizers, which caused 
the industrial crisis to become still more protracted. 

Fourthly, it is to be explained by the fact that the monopolist 
cartels which dominate industry strive to maintain the high prices 
of goods, and this circumstance makes the crisis particularly painful 
and hinders the absorption of stocks of commodities. 

Lastly, and what is most important, it is to be explained by the 
fact that the industrial crisis broke out amidst the conditions of the 
general crisis of capitalism, when capitalism no longer has, nor can 
have, either in the home States or in the colonial and dependent 
countries the strength and stability it had before the war and the 
October Revolution, when industry in the capitalist countries is 
suffering from the heritage it received from the imperialist war in the 
shape of the chronic working of enterprises under capacity, and of an 
army of unemployed numbering millions from which it is no longer 
able to release itself. 

Such are the circumstances which determine the extremely pro- 
tracted character of the present industrial crisis. It is these circum- 
stances, too, that explain the fact that the crisis has not been re- 
stricted to the sphere of production and trade, but has also affected 
the credit system, currency, the sphere of debt obligations, etc., and 
has broken down the traditionally established relations both between 
separate countries as well as between social groups in the separate 
countries. 

An important réle in this was played by the drop in the price of 
commodities. Notwithstanding the resistance of the monopolist 
cartels, the drop in prices increased with elemental force, and the 
drop in prices occurred primarily and mostly in regard to the com- 
modities of the unorganized commodity owners, viz., peasants, 
artisans, small capitalists; the drop was gradual and smaller in degree 
in regard to the prices of commodities offered by the organized com- 
modity owners, viz., the capitalists united in cartels. The drop in 
price made the position of debtors (manufacturers, artisans, peas- 
ants, etc.) intolerable, while on the other hand it placed the creditors 
in an unprecedentedly privileged position. Such a situation had to 
lead, and really did lead, to the colossal bankruptcy of firms and of 
separate entrepreneurs. During the past three years tens of thou- 
sands of joint stock companies were ruined in this way in the United 
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States, in Germany, in England, and in France. The bankruptcy of 
joint stock companies was followed by the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, which to some extent eased the position of the debtors. De- 
preciation of currency was followed by the legalized non-payment of 
debts, both foreign and internal. The collapse of such banks as the 
Darmstadt and Dresden Banks in Germany, the Creditanstalt in 
Austria, and also concerns like the Kreuger concern in Sweden, the 
Insull Company in the United States, etc., is well known to all. 

It goes without saying that these phenomena which shook the 
foundations of the credit system had to bring in their train, and did 
bring in their train, the cessation of payments on credits and foreign 
loans, the cessation of payments of inter-Allied debts, the cessation 
of the export of capital, the further diminution of foreign trade, the 
further diminution of the export of commodities, the intensification 
of the struggle for foreign markets, trade war between countries 
and—dumping. Yes, comrades, dumping. I do not mean the alleged 
Soviet dumping, about which only very recently certain noble depu- 
ties in the noble parliaments of Europe and America were shouting 
until they were hoarse. I mean the real dumping that is now being 
practiced by nearly all the “‘civilized’’ States, about which the gal- 
lant and noble deputies maintain a prudent silence. 

It goes without saying also that these destructive phenomena 
accompanying the industrial crisis which operated outside the sphere 
of production could not but in their turn influence the course of the 
industrial crisis and make it more intense and more complicated. 

Such is the general picture of the movement of the industrial crisis. 

Here are a few figures taken from official materials which illustrate 
the movement of the industrial crisis in the period under review. 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Per cent of 1929) 














| 
1929 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 
LF ceseeieihe: a aie 100 | 129.7 161.9 184.7 201.6 
U.S.A. 100 | 80.7 68.1 53-8 64.9 
England 100 92.4 83.8 83.8 86.1 
Germany | 100 88.3 q17 59.8 66.8 
France | 100 100.7 | 89.2 69.1 77°4 
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As you see, this table speaks for itself. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries declined from 
year to year compared with 1929 and began to recover somewhat 
only in 1933—although it has not reached the level of 1929 by a long 
way yet—industry in the U.S.S.R. increased from year to year and 
experienced a process of uninterrupted rise. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries shows on the 
average a reduction of 25 per cent and more in the volume of produc- 
tion at the end of 1933 compared with the level of 1929, the industry 
of the U.S.S.R. during this period grew more than twice its size, i.e., 
increased more than 100 per cent. 

Judging by this table it may seem that of the four capitalist coun- 
tries England occupies the most favorable position. But that is not 
quite so. If we take the industry of these countries and compare it 
with the pre-war level we shall get a somewhat different picture. 

Here is the corresponding table. 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Per cent of pre-war level) 





| 





1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 
US.S.R. . ..]| 100 | 194.3 | 252.1 | 314.7 | 359.0 | 391.9 
+ ae | 100 | 170.2 | 137.3 | 115.9 91.4 | 110.2 
England ...j{ 100 | ‘99.1 | Q1.5 83.0 82.5 85.2 
Germany .. . 100 113.0 | 99.8 81.0 67.6 75.4 
SS 100 139.0 | 140.0 | 124.0 96.1 | 107.6 





As you see, the industry of England and Germany has not yet 
reached the pre-war level, while that of the United States and France 
has exceeded it by several per cent and the U.S.S.R. has increased 
its industrial production during this period by 290 per cent compared 
with the pre-war level. 

But there is still another conclusion that must be drawn from 
these tables. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries has been stead- 
ily declining since 1930, and particularly since 1931, and reached 
its lowest point in 1932, it began slightly to recover and rise in 1933. 
lf we take the monthly returns for 1932 and 1933 we will find that 
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they still further confirm this conclusion because they show that in 


spite of fluctuations of production in the course of 1933, industry in | 


these countries has not revealed any tendency for these fluctuations 
to drop to the level of the lowest point reached in the summer of 1932, 

What does that mean? 

It means that, apparently, industry in the principal capitalist coun- 
tries had already passed the lowest point of decline and did not re. 
turn to it in the course of 1933. 

Some people are inclined to ascribe this phenomenon to the in- 
fluence of exclusively artificial factors, such as a war-inflation boom. 
There cannot be any doubt that the war-inflation boom plays et 
an important réle here. It is particularly true in regard to Japan, 


revival, principally in the munition branches of industry. But it 
would be a crude mistake to attempt to explain everything by the 
war-inflation boom. Such an explanation is wrong, if only for the 
reason that the changes in industry which I have described are ob- 
served, not in separate and chance districts, but in all, or nearly all, 
industrial countries, including those countries which have a stable 
currency. Apparently side by side with the war-inflation boom the 
operation of the internal economic forces of capitalism also has effect 
here. 

Capitalism has succeeded in somewhat easing the position of 
industry at the expense of the workers—increasing their exploitation 
by increasing the intensity of their labor; at the expense of the far- 
mers—by pursuing a policy of paying the lowest prices for the prod- 
uct of their labor, for foodstuffs and partly for raw materials; at the 
expense of the peasants in the colonies and in the economically weak 
countries—by still further forcing down the prices of the products of 
their labor, principally of raw materials, and also of foodstuffs. 

Does this mean that we are witnessing a transition from a crisis to 
an ordinary depression which brings in its train a new boom and 
flourishing industry? No, it does not mean that. At all events at the 
present time there are no data, direct or indirect, that indicate the 
approach of an industrial boom in capitalist countries. More than 
that, judging by all things, there cannot be such data, at least in the 
near future. There cannot be, because all the unfavorable conditions 
which prevent industry in the capitalist countries from rising to any 
serious extent still continue to operate. I have in mind the con- 
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tinuing general crisis of capitalism in the midst of which the economic 
crisis is proceeding, the chronic working of the enterprises under 
capacity, the chronic mass unemployment, the interweaving of the 
industrial crisis with the agricultural crisis, the absence of tendencies 
towards any serious renewal of basic capital which usually heralds 
the approach of a boom, etc., etc. 

Apparently, what we are witnessing is the transition from the 
lowest point of decline of industry, from the lowest depth of the in- 
dustrial crisis to a depression, not an ordinary depression, but to a 
depression of a special kind which does not lead to a new boom and 
flourishing industry, but which, on the other hand, does not force 
industry back to the lowest point of decline. 


2. The Growing Acuteness of the Political Situation in 
Capitalist Countries 


A result of the protracted economic crisis was the hitherto un- 
precedented acuteness of the political situation in capitalist coun- 
tries, both within the respective countries as well as between them. 

The intensified struggle for foreign markets, the abolition of the 
last vestiges of free trade, prohibitive tariffs, trade war, currency 
war, dumping and many other analogous measures which demon- 
strate extreme nationalism in economic policy, have caused the rela- 
tions between the countries to become extremely acute, have created 
the soil for military conflicts and have brought war to the front as a 
means for a new redistribution of the world and spheres of influence 
in favor of the strongest States. 

Japan’s war against China, the occupation of Manchuria, Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations and her advance in North 
China have served to make the situation still more acute. The inten- 
sified struggle for the Pacific and the growth of the naval armaments 
of Japan, the United States, England, and France, represent the re- 
sults of this increased acuteness. 

Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations and the spectre 
of revanche have given a fresh impetus to the acuteness of the situa- 
tion and to the growth of armaments in Europe. 

It is not surprising that bourgeois pacifism is now dragging out a 
miserable existence, and that idle talk about disarmament is being 
replaced by “ business-like”’ talk about arming and re-arming. 
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Again as in 1914 the parties of bellicose imperialism, the parties of fasc 
war and revanche are coming into the foreground. whi 
Quite clearly things are moving towards a new war. exal 
In view of the operation of these same factors the internal situation | Ir 
of the capitalist countries is becoming still more acute. Four years of rega 
industrial crisis have exhausted the working class and reduced it to | and 
despair. Four years of agricultural crisis have finally ruined the poorer : racy 


strata of the peasantry, not only in the principal capitalist countries} © sym) 
but also—and particularly—in the dependent and colonial countries, | that 
It is a fact that notwithstanding all the attempts to manipulate | parli 


statistics in order to show a diminution in the number of unemployed, ! is Co 
the number of unemployed according to the official returns of bour-| admi 
geois institutions reaches 3,000,000 in England, 5,000,000 in Ger. } no lo 
many and 10,000,000 in the United States, not to speak of other of ay 
countries in Europe. Add to this the number of workers employed to re: 
part-time, which exceeds ten million, add the millions of ruined Th 
peasants—and you will get an approximate picture of the poverty | Th 
and despair of the toiling masses. The masses of the people have not war a 
yet reached the stage when they are ready to storm the citadel of | Of 

vide ; 


capitalism, but the idea of storming it is maturing in the minds of the 
masses—there can hardly be any doubt about that. This is eloquently 
testified to by such facts as, say, the Spanish revolution which over- 
threw the fascist régime, and the expansion of the Soviet regions in 
China which the united counter-revolution of the Chinese and foreign 
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bourgeoisie is unable to stop. 

This, as a matter of fact, explains the fact that the ruling classes 
in the capitalist countries are zealously destroying, or nullifying, | 
the last vestiges of parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy which It w 
might be used by the working class in its struggle against the oppres organi 
sors, the fact that they are driving the Communist Parties under- bourge 


ground and resorting to open terrorist methods in order to maintain Som 


their dictatorship. Power. 
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fascism in general, I mean, primarily, fascism of the German type, 
which is incorrectly called National-Socialism, for the most searching 
examination will fail to reveal even an atom of socialism in it. 

In this connection the victory of fascism in Germany must be 
regarded not only as a symptom of the weakness of the working class 
and as a result of the betrayal of the working class by Social- Democ- 
racy, which paved the way for fascism; it must also be regarded as a 
symptom of the weakness of the bourgeoisie, as a symptom of the fact 
that the bourgeoisie is already unable to rule by the old methods of 
parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy, and, as a consequence, 
is compelled in its home policy to resort to terroristic methods of 
administration—it must be taken as a symptom of the fact that it is 
no longer able to find a way out of the present situation on the basis 
of a peaceful foreign policy, as a consequence of which it is compelled 
to resort to a policy of war. 

That is the position. 

Thus, you see that things are moving towards a new imperialist 
war as a way out of the present situation. 

Of course there are no grounds for assuming that the war can pro- 
vide a real way out. On the contrary, it must confuse the situation 
still more. More than that, it will certainly unleash revolution and 
put in question the very existence of capitalism in a number of coun- 
tries, as was the case in the course of the first imperialist war. And 
if, notwithstanding the experience of the first imperialist war, the 
bourgeois politicians clutch at war as a drowning man clutches at a 
straw, it shows that they have become utterly confused, have reached 
an impasse, and are ready to rush headlong over the precipice. 

It will not be amiss, therefore, briefly to examine the plans for the 
organization of war which are now being hatched in the circles of 
bourgeois politicians. 

Some think that war must be organized against one of the Great 
Powers. They think of imposing a crushing defeat upon it and of 
improving their own affairs at its expense. Let us assume that they 
organize such a war. What can come of it? As is well known, during 
the first imperialist war it was intended to destroy one of the Great 
Powers, viz., Germany, and to profit at her expense. And what came 
of it? They did not destroy Germany, but in Germany they sowed 
such a hatred for the victors and created such a rich soil for revanche 
that they have not been able to clear up the revolting mess they have 
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made even to this day, and will not, perhaps, be able to do so for some 
time. But instead, they got the smash-up of capitalism in Russia, 
the victory of the proletarian revolution in Russia and—of course— 
the Soviet Union. What guarantee is there that the second imperialist 
war will produce “better’’ results for them than the first? Would it 
not be more correct to assume that the opposite will be the case? 

Others think that war should be organized against a country that 
is militarily weak, but which represents an extensive market—for 
example, against China, which moreover, they have discovered, can- 
not be described as a State in the strict sense of the word, but which 
merely represents ‘‘unorganized territory’’ which needs to be seized 
by strong States. Apparently, they want to divide it up completely 
and improve their affairs at its expense. Let us assume that they 
organize such a war. What will come of it? It is well known that in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the same opinion was held in 
regard to Italy and Germany as is now held in regard to China, viz., 
they were regarded as “unorganized territories’’ and not States, and 
they were enslaved. But what came of it? As is well known, it resulted 
in wars of independence waged by Germany and Italy and their 
unification into independent States. It resulted in increased hatred in 
the hearts of the peoples of these countries for the oppressors, the 
results of which have not been liquidated to this day and will not, 
perhaps, be liquidated for some time. The question arises: what 
guarantee is there that the same thing will not happen as a result of 
an imperialist war against China? 

Still others think that war should be organized by a “superior 
race,’’ say, the German “‘race,”’ against an “inferior race,’’ primarily 
against the Slavs, that only such a war can provide a way out of the 
situation because it is the mission of the ‘‘superior race"’ to fertilize 
the “inferior race’’ and rule over it. Let us assume that this queer 
theory, which is as far removed from science as heaven is from earth, 
let us assume that this queer theory is put into practice. What will 
come of it? It is well known that ancient Rome regarded the ancestors 
of the present-day Germans and French in the same way as the 
representatives of the “superior race’’ now regard the Slavonic 
tribes. It is well known that ancient Rome treated them as an “‘in- 
ferior race,’’ as ‘“‘barbarians’’ whose destiny it was to be eternally 
subordinated to the “superior race,’’ to “ great Rome,” and, between 
ourselves let it be said, ancient Rome had some grounds for this, 
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which cannot be said about the representatives of the present “su- 
perior race.” But what came of it? The result was that the non- 
Romans, i.e., all the “ barbarians” united against the common enemy, 
hurled themselves against Rome and overthrew it. The question 
arises: what guarantee is there that the claims of the representatives 
of the present “‘superior race”’ will not lead to the same deplorable 
results? What guarantee is there that the fascist-literary politicians 
in Berlin will be more fortunate than the ancient and experienced 
conquerors in Rome? Would it not be more correct to assume that 
the opposite will be the case? 

Still others, again, think that war should be organized against the 
U.S.S.R. Their plan is to smash the U.S.S.R., divide up its territory 
and profit at its expense. It would be a mistake to believe that it is 
only certain military circles in Japan who think in this way. We know 
that similar plans are being hatched in the circles of political leaders 
of certain States of Europe. Let us assume that these gentlemen pass 
from words to deeds. What can come of it? There can hardly be any 
doubt that such a war would be a very dangerous war for the bour- 
geoisie. It would be a very dangerous war, not only because the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. would fight to the very death to preserve 
the gains of the revolution; it would be a very dangerous war for the 
bourgeoisie also because such a war will be waged not only at the 
fronts but also in the rear of the enemy. The bourgeoisie need have no 
doubt that the numerous friends of the working class of the U.S.S.R. 
in Europe and in Asia will be sure to strike a blow in the rear at 
their oppressors who commenced a criminal war against the father- 
land of the working class of all countries. And let not Messieurs 
the bourgeoisie blame us if on the morrow of the outbreak of such a 
war they will miss certain of the governments that are near and dear 
to them and who are today happily ruling ‘‘by the grace of god.’’ 
One such war against the U.S.S.R. has been waged, already, if you 
remember, fifteen years ago. As is well known, the universally es- 
teemed Churchill clothed this war in a poetic formula—‘‘the in- 
vasion of fourteen States.’”’ You remember of course that this war 
rallied the toilers of our country in a single camp of heroic warriors 
who defended their workers’ and peasants’ homeland against the 
foreign foe tooth and nail. You know how it ended. It ended with the 
invaders being driven from our country and the establishment of 
revolutionary Councils of Action in Europe. It can hardly be doubted 
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that a second war against the U.S.S.R. will lead to the complete de- 
feat of the aggressors, to revolution in a number of countries in Europe 
and in Asia, and to the overthrow of the bourgeois-landlord govern- 
ments in these countries. 

Such are the war plans of the perplexed bourgeois politicians, 

As you see they are not distinguished either for their brilliance or 
valor. 

3ut if the bourgeoisie chooses the path of war, then the working 
class in the capitalist countries who have been reduced to despair by 
four years of crisis and unemployment takes the path of revolution. 
That means that a revolutionary crisis is maturing and will continue 
to mature. And the more the bourgeoisie becomes entangled in its 
war combinations, the more frequently it resorts to terroristic meth- 
ods in the struggle against the working class and the toiling peas- 
antry, the sooner will the revolutionary crisis mature. 

Some comrades think that as soon as a revolutionary crisis occurs 
the bourgeoisie must drop into a hopeless position, that its end is 
predetermined, that the victory of the revolution is assured, and that 
all they have to do is to wait for the bourgeoisie to fall, and to draw 
up victorious resolutions. This is a profound mistake. The victory of 
revolution never comes by itself. It has to be prepared for and won. 
And only a strong proletarian revolutionary party can prepare for 
and win victory. Moments occur when the situation is revolutionary, 
when the rule of the bourgeoisie is shaken to its very foundations, and 
yet the victory of the revolution does not come, because there is no 
revolutionary party of the proletariat sufficiently strong and authori- 
tative to lead the masses and take power. It would be unwise to 
believe that such “cases’’ cannot occur. 

In this connection, it will not be amiss to recall Lenin’s prophetic 
words on a revolutionary crisis, uttered at the Second Congress of 
the Communist International: 


We have now come to the question of the revolutionary crisis 
as the basis of our revolutionary action. And here we must first 
of all note two widespread errors. On, the one hand, the bour- 
geois economists depict this crisis simply as “‘unrest,’’ to use 
the elegant expression of the English. On the other hand, revo- 
lutionaries sometimes try to prove that there is absolutely no 
way out of the crisis. That is a mistake. There is no such thing 
as absolutely hopeless positions. The bourgeoisie behaves like 
an arrogant brigand who has lost his head, it commits blunder 
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after blunder, thus making the position more acute and hasten- 
ing its own doom. All this is true. But it cannot be “ proved”’ 
that there are absolutely no possibilities whatever for it to lull 
a certain minority of the exploited with certain concessions, for 
it to suppress a certain movement or uprising of a certain sec- 


se 


tion of the oppressed and exploited. To try to “ prove”’ before- 
hand that a position is ‘‘absolutely’’ hopeless would be sheer 
pedantry or playing with concepts and catchwords. Practice 
alone can serve as real “‘proof’’ in this and similar questions. 
The bourgeois system all over the world is experiencing a great 
revolutionary crisis. And the revolutionary parties must now 
“prove’’ by their practice that they are sufficiently intelligent 
and organized, have contacts with the exploited masses, are 
sufficiently determined and skilful to utilize this crisis for a suc- 
cessful and victorious revolution. (Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
XXV, 1920.) 


3. The Relations Between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Capitalist States 


It is quite easy to understand how difficult it has been for the 
U.S.S.R. to pursue its peace policy in this atmosphere poisoned with 
the miasma of war combinations. 

In the midst of this eve-of-the-war hullabaloo which is going on 
in a number of countries, the U.S.S.R. during these years has stood 
firmly and indomitably by its position of peace, fighting against the 
menace of war, fighting to preserve peace, going out to meet those 
countries which in one way or another stand for the preservation of 
peace, exposing and tearing the masks from those who are preparing 
for and provoking war. 

What did the U.S.S.R. rely on in this difficult and complex struggle 
for peace? 

a) On its growing economic and political might. 

b) On the moral support of millions of the working class in every 
country who are vitally interested in the preservation of peace. 

c) On the common sense of those countries which for this or that 
motive are not interested in disturbing the peace, and which want to 
develop commercial relations with such a punctual client as the 
U.S.S.R. 

d) Finally—on our glorious army, which is ready to defend our 
country against attack from without. 

On this basis arose our campaign for the conclusion of pacts of 
Non-aggression and of pacts defining the aggressor with our neighbor- 
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ing States. You know that this campaign has been successful. As is 
known, pacts of non-aggression have been concluded not only with 
the majority of our neighbors in the West and in the South, including 
Finland and Poland, but also with such countries as France and Italy; 
and pacts defining the aggressor have been concluded with these 
same neighboring States, including the Little Entente. 

On this basis also the friendship between the U.S.S.R. and Turkey 
was consolidated, relations between the U.S.S.R. and Italy have im- 
proved and have become indisputably satisfactory, relations with 
France, Poland, and other Baltic States have improved, relations 
have been restored with the U.S.A., China, etc. 

Of the facts reflecting the successes of the peace policy of the 
U.S.S.R. two facts of indisputably serious significance should be noted 
and singled out. 

1) I have in mind, first, the change for the better that has taken 
place recently in the relations between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, 
between the U.S.S.R. and France. As is well known, our relations with 
Poland in the past were not at all good. Representatives of our State 
were assassinated in Poland. Poland regarded herself as the barrier 
of the Western States against the U.S.S.R. All and sundry imperial- 
ists looked upon Poland as the vanguard in the event of a military 
attack upon the U.S.S.R. The relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
France were not much better. It is sufficient to recall the facts in the 
history of the trial of the Ramzin wreckers’ group in Moscow in 
order to restore in one’s mind the picture of the relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and France. But now these undesirable relations are 
gradually beginning to disappear. They are being replaced by other 
relations, which cannot be otherwise described than relations of 
rapprochement. It is not only that we have concluded pacts of non- 
aggression with these countries, although these pacts in themselves 
are of very serious importance. The most important thing first of all 
is that the atmosphere charged with mutual distrust is beginning to 
be dissipated. This does not mean, of course, that the incipient 
process of rapprochement can be regarded as sufficiently stable and 
as guaranteeing ultimate success. Surprises and zigzags in policy, 
for example in Poland, where anti-Soviet moods are still strong, 
cannot be regarded as being excluded by a long way. But a change 
for the better in our relations irrespective of its results in the future, 
is a fact worthy of being noted and put in the forefront as a factor 
in the advancement of the cause of peace. 
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What is the cause of this change? What stimulates it? 

First of all, the growth of the strength and might of the U.S.S.R. 
In our times it is not the custom to give any consideration to the weak 
—consideration is only given to the strong. Then there have been 
certain changes in the policy of Germany which reflect the growth 
of revanche-ist and imperialist moods in Germany. 

In this connection certain German politicians say that now the 
U.S.S.R. has taken an orientation towards France and Poland, that 
from being an opponent of the Versailles Treaty it has become a 
supporter of it and that this change is to be explained by the estab- 
lishment of a fascist régime in Germany. This is not true. Of course, 
we are far from being enthusiastic about the fascist régime in Ger- 
many. But fascism is not the issue here. if only for the reason that 
fascism, for example in Italy, did not prevent the U.S.S.R. establish- 
ing very good relations with that country. Nor are the alleged changes 
in our attitude towards the Versailles Treaty the point of issue. It is 
not for us, who have experienced the shame of the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace, to sing the praises of the Versailles Treaty. We merely do not 
agree to the world being flung into the throes of a new war for 
sake of this treaty. The same thing must be said in regard to the 
alleged new orientation taken by the U.S.S.R. We never had any 
orientation towards Germany nor have we any orientation towards 
Poland and France. Our orientation in the past and our orientation 
at the present time is towards the U.S.S.R. and towards the U.S.S.R. 
alone. And if the interests of the U.S.S.R. demand rapprochement 
with this or that country which is not interested in disturbing peace, 
we shall take this step without hesitation. 

No, that is not the point. The point is that the policy of Germany 
has changed. The point is that even before the present German poli- 
ticilans came into power, and particularly after they came into power, 
a fight between two political lines broke out in Germany, between 
the old policy which found expression in the well-known treaties 
between the U.S.S.R. and Germany and the “new”’ policy which 
in the main recalls the policy of the ex-Kaiser of Germany who at 
one time occupied the Ukraine, undertook a march against Leningrad 
and transformed the Baltic countries into a place d’armes for this 
march and this “new”’ policy is obviously gaining the upper hand 
over the old policy. The fact that the supporters of the “new” policy 
are gaining supremacy in all things while the supporters of the old 
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policy are in disgrace cannot be regarded as an accident. Nor can 
the well-known action of Hugenberg in London, nor the equally 
well-known declarations of Rosenberg, the director of the foreign 
policy of the ruling party in Germany, be regarded as accidents, 


That is the point, comrades. 

2) Secondly, I have in mind the restoration of normal relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. There cannot be any 
doubt that this act has very serious significance for the whole system 
of international relations. It is not only that it improves the chances 
of preserving peace, that it improves the relations between the two 
countries, strengthens commercial intercourse between them and 
creates a base for mutual cooperation; it is a landmark between the 
old, when the United States in various countries was regarded as the 
bulwark for all sorts of anti-Soviet tendencies, and the new, when 
this bulwark was voluntarily removed, to the mutual advantage of 
both countries. 

Such are the two main facts which reflect the successes of the Soviet 
peace policy. 

[t would be wrong, however, to think that everything went smooth- 
ly in the period under review. No, not everything went smoothly by 
a long way. 

Recall, say, the pressure that was brought to bear upon us by 
England, the embargo on our exports, the attempt to interfere in our 
internal affairs and to put out feelers to test our power of resistance. 
It is true that nothing came of this attempt and that later the em- 
bargo was removed but the aftermath of these attacks is still felt in 
all things that affect the relations between England and the U.S.S.R., 
including the negotiations for a commercial treaty. And these attacks 
upon the U.S.S.R. must not be regarded as accidental. It is well 
known that one section of the English conservatives cannot live with- 
out such attacks. And precisely because they are not accidental we 
must bear in mind that attacks on the U.S.S.R. will be made in the 
future, that all sorts of menaces will be created, attempts to damage 
it will be made, etc. 

Nor can we lose sight of the relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan which stand in need of very considerable improvement. 
Japan’s refusal to conclude a pact of non-aggression, of which Japan 
stands in need no less than the U.S.S.R., once again emphasizes the 
fact that all is not well in the sphere of our relations. The same thing 
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must be said in regard to the rupture of negotiations concerning the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway due to no fault of the U.S.S.R., and also 
in regard to the outrageous deeds the Japanese agents are committing 
on the C.E.R., the illegal arrests of Soviet employees on the C.E.R., 
etc. This is quite apart from the fact that one section of the military 
men in Japan are openly advocating in the press the necessity for 
a war against the U.S.S.R. and the seizure of the Maritime Province 
with the avowed approval of another section of the military, while 
the government of Japan, instead of calling these instigators of war 
to order, is pretending that this is not a matter that concerns it. It 
is not difficult to understand that such circumstances cannot but 
create an atmosphere of uneasiness and uncertainty. Of course, we 
will continue persistently to pursue the policy of peace and strive for 
an improvement in our relations with Japan because we want to im- 
prove these relations. But it does not entirely depend upon us. That 
is why we must at the same time adopt all measures for the purpose 
of guarding our country against surprises and be prepared to defend 
it in the event of attack. 

As you see, besides successes in our peace policy we also have a 
number of negative phenomena. 

Such are the foreign relations of the U.S.S.R. 

Our foreign policy is clear. It is a policy of preserving peace and 
strengthening commercial relations with all countries. The U.S.S.R. 
does not think of threatening anybody—let alone of attacking any- 
body. We stand for peace and champion the cause of peace. But we 
are not afraid of threats and are prepared to answer blow for blow 
against the instigators of war. Those who want peace and are striving 
for business intercourse with us will always receive our support. And 
those who try to attack our country—will receive a stunning rebuff 
to teach them not to poke their pig’s snout into our Soviet garden 
again. 

Such is our foreign policy. 

The task is to continue to pursue this policy with all persistence 
and consistency. 


II. THe CONTINUED PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
AND THE INTERNAL POSITION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


I now pass to the question of the internal position of the U.S.S.R. 
From the point of view of the internal position of the U.S.S.R. the 
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period under review presents a picture of continuously expanding 
progress both in the sphere of national economy and in the sphere of 
culture. 

This progress has not been merely a simple quantitative accumula- 
tion of strength. This progress is remarkable for the fact that it has 
introduced fundamental changes in the structure of the U.S.S.R. 
and has radically changed the face of the country. 

During this period, the U.S.S.R. has become radically trans- 
formed; it has discarded the features of backwardness and medieval- 
ism. From an agrarian country it has become transformed into an 
industrial country. From a land of small individual agriculture it has 
become a land of collective, large-scale mechanized agriculture. 
From an ignorant, illiterate, and uncultured country it has become— 
or rather it is becoming—a literate and cultured country covered 
with a network of higher, middle, and elementary schools operating 
in the languages of the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 

New branches of industry have been created, viz., machine tools, 
automobile, tractor, chemical, motor-construction, aeroplane con- 
struction, combine-harvesters, powerful turbines and generators, 
high-grade steel, ferro-alloys, synthetic rubber, nitrates, artificial 
fibres, etc., etc. 

During this period thousands of new up-to-date industrial enter- 
prises have been built and started. Giants like the Dnieprostroy, 
Magnitostroy, Kuznetskstroy, Chelyabstroy, Bobriki, Uralmashstroy 
and Krammashstroy have been built. Thousands of old enterprises 
have been reconstructed on the basis of modern technique. New 
enterprises have been built and industrial centres have been created 
in the national republics and in the border regions of the U.S.S.R.: 
in White Russia, in the Ukraine, in the North Caucasus, in Trans- 
caucasia, in Central Asia, in Kazakstan, in Buryat Mongolia, in the 
Tatar Republic, in Bashkiria, in the Urals, in East and West Siberia, 
in the Far East, etc 

More than 200,000 collective farms and 5,000 Soviet farms have 
been organized with new district centres and industrial centres serv- 
ing them. 

New large towns with large populations have sprung up in what 
were formerly almost vacant spaces. The old towns and industrial 
centres have grown enormously. 

The foundations have been laid of the Ural-Kuznetsk Combinat 
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which unites the coking coal of Kuznetsk with the iron ore of the 
Urals. Thus, the dream of a new metallurgical base in the East can 
be regarded as having become a reality. 

The foundations of a new powerful oil base have been laid in the 
regions on the western and southern slopes of the Ural range—in the 
Ural Region, Bashkiria, and Kazakstan. 

Evidently, the enormous capital invested by the State in all 
branches of national economy, which in the period under review 
amounted to over 60,000,000,000 rubles, has not been in vain and is 
beginning to bear fruit. 

As a result of these achievements the national income of the 
U.S.S.R. has increased from 29,000,000,000 rubles in 1929 to 50,- 
000,000,000 in 1933, while during the same period there has been a 
decline in the national income of all capitalist countries without 
exception. 

It goes without saying that all these achievements and all this 
progress had to lead—and really did lead—to the further consolida- 
tion of the internal position of the U.S.S.R. 

How was it possible for these colossal changes to have taken place 
in a matter of three or four years in the territory of an enormous 
State with a backward technique and a backward culture. Was it 
not a miracle? It would have been a miracle had this development 
proceeded on the basis of capitalism and individual small economy. 
But it cannot be described as a miracle if we bear in mind that this 
development proceeded on the basis of expanding socialist construc- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that this enormous progress could take 
place only on the basis of the successful building of socialism, on the 
basis of the social labor of tens of millions of people, on the basis of 
the advantages which the socialist system of economy has over the 
capitalist and individual peasant systems. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the colossal progress in the 
economy and culture of the U.S.S.R. during the period under review 
signified at the same time the liquidation of the capitalist elements, 
and the pushing of individual peasant economy into the background. 
It is a fact that the socialist system of economy in the sphere of in- 
dustry now represents 99 per cent and in agriculture, calculating the 
sown area of grain crops, 84.5 per cent of the whole, whereas indi- 
vidual peasant economy represents only 15.5 per cent. 
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It follows then that capitalist economy in the U.S.S.R. has already 
been liquidated and that the individual peasant sector in the rural 
districts has been forced back to a secondary position. 
When the New Economic Policy was introduced Lenin said that | 
we had the elements of five social-economic systems in our country; 
1) patriarchal economy (which to a considerable degree is natural | 
self-sufficing economy), 2) small commodity production (the majority { 
of the peasants who sell grain), 3) private capitalism, 4) State capi- 
talism, 5) socialism. Lenin was of the opinion that the socialist 
system would finally prevail over all the others. We can say now that 
the first, the third and the fourth social-economic systems no longer 
exist; the second social-economic system has been forced back toa | 


secondary position while the fifth social-economic system—the } 


socialist system—now has unchallenged predominance and is the | 
sole commanding force in the whole of national economy. 

Such is the summary. 

This summary is the basis of the firmness of the internal position 
of the U.S.S.R., the basis of the firmness of its forward and rear 
positions in the midst of capitalist encirclement. 

We will now examine the concrete material concerning each sepa- | 
rate question of the economic and political position of the Soviet | 


Union. 


1. Progress in Industry 


Of all branches of national economy the one that grew most rapidly 
was industry. During the period under review, i.e., since 1930, our 
industry has more than doubled, that is to say, it increased 101.6 
per cent, and compared with the pre-war level it has grown almost 
fourfold, that is to say, 291.9 per cent. 

That means that industrialization went on full steam ahead. 

The rapid growth of industrialization resulted in the output of 
industry occupying first place in the total volume of output of the 
whole of our national economy. 
Here is the corresponding table. 
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PER CENT OF OUTPUT OF INDUSTRY TO GROSS OUTPUT 
OF THE WHOLE OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 


(In prices of 1926-27) 




















| 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
a = = ————— 
| | 
1. Industry . . | 42s | 54-5 61.6 66.7 70.7 70.4 
Agriculture . | ht: 45-5 38.4 33.3 29.3 29.6 
ne — a 7 — | 
aor t«sé‘(<“‘ 100 of 100 a 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 





This means that our country has firmly and finally become an 
industrial country. 

Of decisive significance in the work of industrialization is the 
growth of the production of implements and means of production in 
the total volume of development of industry. The figures covering 
the period under review show that this item occupied the predomi- 
nant place in the total volume of industry. 

Here is the corresponding table. 


PER CENT OF OUTPUT OF THE TWO MAIN GROUPS 
OF BRANCHES OF LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 


(In prices of 1926-27) 


Total Volume of Output (in billions of rubles) 























1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
| | 
ee n nenatanisil-chimngianiiae Ecnstidiimece 
Total larg ge- s-ecale industry . .| 21.0 | 27.5 | 33.9 | 38.5 | 41.9 
Of w hich: | 
Group “A,” implements and 
means of production | 10.2 | 14.5 | 18.8 | 22.0 | 24.3 
Group ‘“‘B,’’ consumers’ goods | 10.8 | 13.0 | 15.1 | 16.5 | 17.6 
Percentages 
Group ‘‘A,’’ Implements and 
means of production .. .| 48.5 | 52.6 | 55.4 | 57.0 | 58.0 
Group ‘“‘B,’’ consumers’ goods | 51-5 | 47-4 44.6 | 43.0 | 42.0 
aa eee 100 100 | 100 100 








As you see, this table requires no explanation. 
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In our country, which is still young technically, industry has a 
special task to fulfil. It must reconstruct on a new technical basis 


not only itself, not only all branches of industry, including the light | 
industries, the food and lumber industries, but it must also recon- | 


struct all forms of transport and all branches of agriculture. It can 






f 


fulfil this task only if the engineering industry—the main lever | 





for the reconstruction of national economy—occupies a predominant 
place in it. The figures of the period under review show that our 
engineering industry has won for itself the leading réle in the total 
volume of industry. Here is the corresponding table. 


PER CENT OF OUTPUT OF VARIOUS BRANCHES 
OF INDUSTRY TO GROSS U.S.S.R. OUTPUT 














U.S.S.R. 

1913 1929 1932 1933 
Coal ee a ee 2.9 2.1 1.7 2.0 
MSU: ie a. baie Sow ae a! th 0.8 0.4 0.5 0.6 
Oil (extraction) 1.9 1.8 1.5 1.4 
Oil (refining) . : 2.3 2.5 2.9 2.6 
Ferrous-metallurgy . 4.5 a9 4.0 
Non-ferrous metallurgy ’ 1.5 1.3 1.2 
Engineering ....... 11.0 14.8 25.0 26.1 
Basic chemicals ..... 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.9 
Cotton ae ee ae a ae 18.3 15.2 7.6 7.3 
i a a3 3.1 1.9 1.8 


* Figures not available. 


This shows that our industry is developing on a sound foundation 
and that the key to reconstruction—the engineering industry—is 
entirely in our hands. All that is required is that we should use it 
skilfully and rationally. 

The development of our industry during this period according to 
social sectors presents an interesting picture. 

Here is the corresponding table. 
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GROSS OUTPUT OF LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY ACCORDING 
TO SOCIAL SECTORS 


(In prices of 1926-27) 








In Millions of Rubles 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Total output . .. . . | 21,025 | 27,477 | 33,903 | 38,464 | 41,968 
Of which: 

I. Socialized industry . | 20,891 | 27,402 ° 38,436 | 41,940 
Of which: 


a) State industry . . | 19,143 | 24,898 . 35,587 | 38,932 
b) Cooperative indus- 
Oe. 6 we we ee ee ” 2,849 | 3,008 
II]. Private industry . . 134 75 : 28 28 
Percentages 
Zetal output .... . 100 100 100 100 100 
Of which: 
I. Socialized industry . 99.4 99.7 . 99.93 | 99.93 
Of which: 
a) State industry . . 99.1 90.9 . 92.52 | 92.76 
b) Cooperative indus- 
cae | ik i ie ta 8.3 8.8 ° 7.41 7.17 
II. Private industry . . 0.6 0.3 - 0.07 0.07 


*Figures not available. 


From this table it will be seen that we have put an end to the 
capitalist elements in industry and that the socialist system of 
economy is now the sole and monopolist system in our industry. 

Of all the successes achieved by industry in the period under 
review the most important is the fact that it has succeeded in this 
period in training and forging thousands of new men and women, 
of new leaders of industry, of a whole stratum of new engineers and 
technicians, of hundreds of thousands of young skilled workers who 
have mastered the new technique, and who have advanced our 
socialist industry. There cannot be any doubt that without these 
men and women industry could not have achieved the successes it 
has, and of which it has a perfect right to be proud. The figures show 
that in this period industry has trained for the workshops about 
800,000 more or less skilled workers in the factory training schools 
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and more than 580,000 engineers and technicians in the higher tech- 
nical schools, universities and technical schools. If it is true that the 
problem of cadres is a very serious problem of our development, then 
it must be admitted that our industry is beginning seriously to 
master this problem. 

Such are the main achievements of our industry. 

It would be wrong to think, however, that industry has only 
successes to record. No, it also has its defects. The principal of these 
are: 

a) The continued lag in ferrous-metallurgy; 

b) The lack of order in non-ferrous metallurgy; 

c) The underestimation of the very serious importance of de- 
veloping the extraction of local coal for the general fuel balance of 
the country (Moscow Region, Caucasus, Urals, Karaganda, Central 
Asia, Siberia, the Far East, the Northern Region, etc.); 

d) The absence of necessary attention to the question of organiz- 
ing a new oil base in the Urals, Bashkiria and Emba regions; 

e) The absence of serious concern for the development of the 
production of articles of general consumption by the light, food, and 
lumber industries; 

f) The absence of proper attention to the question of developing 
local industry; 

g) A totally intolerable attitude towards the question of improv- 
ing the quality of production; 

h) Continued lag in the increase in the productivity of labor, in 
the reduction of cost of production and in the inculcation of cost 
accounting; 

i) The bad organization of labor and wages, depersonalization in 
work and equalitarianism in the wages system have not yet been 
removed; 

j) Bureaucratic routine methods of leadership in the business com- 
missariats and their departments, including the commissariats of 
the light and food industries, have not been abolished by a long 
way yet. 

The absolute necessity for the speedy removal of all these defects 
need hardly be explained again. As is known, the ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgical industries did not fulfil their plan throughout 
the whole of the First Five-Year Plan period, and they have not ful- 
filled the plan of the first year of the Second Five-Year Plan. If they 
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continue to lag behind they may become a drag on industry and a 
cause of breaches in the plan. As for the creation of new bases for the 
coal and oil industries, it is not difficult to understand that unless 
this urgent task is fulfilled, our industry and transport may be run 
aground. The question of producing articles of general consumption 
and the development of local industry, as well as the questions of 
improving the quality of output, of increasing productivity of labor, 
of reducing cost of production and inculcating cost accounting, also 
need no further explanation. As for the bad organization of labor 
and wages and the bureaucratic routine methods of leadership, the 
history of the Donbas and of the factories in the light and food in- 
dustries have shown that this dangerous disease exists in all branches 
of industry and hinders their development. If it is not liquidated, 
industry will just hobble along. 

The immediate tasks are: 

1) To preserve the leading réle of the engineering industry in the 
industrial system. 

2) To abolish the lag of ferrous-metallurgy. 

3) To put the non-ferrous metal industry in order. 

4) To develop to the utmost the extraction of local coal in all 
already known coalbearing districts; to organize new coalfields (for 
example in the Bureisk district in the Far East) and to convert the 
Kuzbas into a second Donbas. 

5) Seriously to take up the matter of organizing an oil base in the 
districts on the western and southern slopes of the Ural range. 

6) To develop the production of articles of general consumption 
in all the industries controlled by the business commissariats. 

7) To unfetter local Soviet industry, to give it the opportunity to 
display initiative in regard to the production of articles of general 
consumption and to give it all possible assistance in the way of raw 
materials and funds. 

8) To improve the quality of goods, to stop the output of incom- 
plete sets of goods and to punish all those comrades, irrespective of 
persons, who violate or evade the laws of the Soviet Government 
concerning the quality and completeness of sets of goods. 

9) To secure a systematic increase in the productivity of labor, 
a reduction in cost of production and the inculcation of cost ac- 
counting. 

10) To put an end to depersonalization in work and equalitarian- 
ism in wages. 
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11) To abolish bureaucratic routine methods of leadership in al] 
the departments of the business commissariats and systematically 
supervise the fulfilment of the decisions and instructions of th} — 
leading centres by the subordinate organizations. 





2. Progress in Agriculture Tot 


Development in the sphere of agriculture proceeded somewhat } 
differently. In the period under review progress in the main branches 
of agriculture was accelerated much more slowly than in industry, 
but nevertheless more rapidly than in the period when individual 
farming predominated. In the livestock branch, however, there wasa 
reverse process—a decline in the number of livestock; only in 1933 
were symptoms of progress observed, and then only in pig breeding, 
Apparently, the enormous difficulty of uniting scattered small | 
peasant farms in collective farms, the difficult task of creating oll 
almost vacant spaces a large number of big grain and cattle-raising 
farms and, generally speaking, the period of reorganizing individual Cott 
agriculture and putting it on new collective farm rails which requires} fpy,y 
considerable time and involves considerable outlay—all these factors} Suga 
inevitably predetermined both the slow rate of progress of agriculture{ Oil s 
as well as the relatively long period of decline in the number fd} —— 
livestock. Th 
As a matter of fact, the period under review was not so much 4 1) 
period of the rapid rise and powerful upswing of agriculture asa} when 
period of creating the prerequisites for this rise and upswing it} tive | 
the near future. kulak 
If we take the figures of the increase of the sown area of all crops} them 
and then take separately the figures for technical crops we will get 2) 
the following picture of the development of agriculture in the period} gown 
under review. sown 
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SOWN AREA OF ALL CROPS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
(In millions of hectares) 


1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 





Total sown area . . . | 105.0 | 118.0 | 127.2 | 136.3 | 134.4 | 129.7 
Of which: 

a) Graincrops ..| 94.4] 96.0] 101.8 | 104.4] 99.7 | I0I.5 

b) Technical crops . 4.5 8.8] 10.5] 14.0] 14.9] 12.0 

c) Vegetables 3.8 7.6 8.0 9.1 9.2 8.6 

| ae 2.1 5.0 6.5 8.8} 10.6 7-3 


SOWN AREA OF TECHNICAL CROPS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


(In millions of hectares) 








1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 

















mee. ww we ee | O60 | £06 F E88 | 2.54) 257) 2.08 
Flax (long fibre) . . . | 1.02 | 1.63 | 1.75 | 2.39 | 2.51 | 2.40 
Sugar beets . . . . . | 0:65 | 0.77 | 1.04 | 1.39 | 1.54 | 1.21 
mueeea lw wwe te | OO) 8.20 | Cae, 28 1 Fee 1 ere 


These tables reflect the two main lines in agriculture: 

1) The line of the general expansion of the sown area in the period 
when the reorganization of agriculture was at its height, when collec- 
tive farms were formed by tens of thousands, when they drove the 
kulaks from the land, seized the vacated land and cultivated it 
themselves. 

2) The line of departure from the indiscriminate expansion of the 
sown area, the line of transition from indiscriminate expansion of 
sown area to the improved cultivation of the land, to the introduction 
of proper rotation of crops and fallow, to increasing yield and, if 
practice shows this to be necessary, to the temporary diminution 
of the sown area. 

As is known, the second line, the only proper line, was proclaimed 
in 1932, when the reorganization period in agriculture was drawing 
toa close, and when the question of increasing yield became one of 
the fundamental questions of the progress of agriculture. 

But the figures of the sown area cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
index of the development of agriculture. Cases occur when the sown 
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area increases but the output does not, it even declines, because the 
cultivation of the soil has deteriorated and the yield per hectare has 











declined. In view of this, the figures of the sown area must be ‘sup. _ 
plemented by figures of the gross output. 

Here is the corresponding table: | ee 

a) 

GROSS PRODUCTION OF GRAIN AND TECHNICAL CROPS Pa) 

IN THE U.S.S.R. vie 

(In millions of centners) | d) 

| 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 7 

= 2 er a PE IE ee 
Grain... | 801.0 | 717.4 | 835.4 | 694.8 | 698.7 | 898.0 | ing 

Cotton (raw) 7.4 8.6 | IL. | 12.9 | 12.7 13.2 / 

Flax (fibre) 4:3 3.6 | 4.4 | 5.5 5.0 5.6 tha 
Sugar beets 109.0 | 62.5 | 140.2 | 120.5 65.6 90.0 | of t 
Oilseeds . . | 21.5 | 35.8 | 36.2 | 51.0 45.5 46.0 | slat 
—— | org 

It will be seen from this table that the years in which the re. | F 
organization of agriculture was at its height, viz., 1931 and 1932, 5 
were the years in which the output of grain crops diminished most. f (19, 
It will also be seen from this table that in the flax and cotton dis | int 
tricts, in which the reorganization of agriculture proceeded ata zati 
slower pace, flax and cotton hardly suffered and progressed more or the 
less evenly and steadily while maintaining a high level of development. L 
Thirdly, it will be seen from this table that there were certain reat 
fluctuations in the output of oil seeds—a high level of development dire 
being maintained compared with the pre-war level. In the sugar | T 
beet districts where the reorganization of agriculture proceeded at the tow 
most rapid rate, sugar beets—the cultivation of which was the last H 
to enter the period of reorganization—suffered the worst decline in x 


the last year of reorganization, viz., in 1932, the output dropped 
below the pre-war level. 
Lastly, it will be seen from this table that the year 1933, the first in 


year after the completion of the reorganization period, marks a 
turning point in the development of grain and technical crops. 


That shows that from now onwards, grain crops first, and thea Nur 
technical crops, will firmly and surely advance with giant strides. _th 
It was the stock-breeding branches of agriculture that suffered Nur 
most in the reorganization period. > 


The following is the corresponding table: al 
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LIVESTOCK IN THE U.S.S.R. 


(In millions of head) 




















| 916 ioe! 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
By Horees . | 35.1 | 34.0| 30.2| 26.2 | 19.6 | 16.6 
b) Large horned cattle | 58.9] 68.1] 52.5] 47.9 40.7 38.6 
c) Sheep and goats | 115-2 | 147.2 | 108.8 | 77.7 | 52.1 | 50.6 
Ss 6 fo" elke t | 20.3 | | 13-6] 14.4 | II. 12.2 


20.9 
| 
| ! 


This table shows that in the period under review there was not an 
improvement, but a continued decline, in the number of livestock 
in the country compared with the pre-war level. Apparently, the fact 
that the stock-breeding branch of agriculture was more in the hands 
of the big kulak elements and also the intense kulak agitation for the 
slaughter of livestock which found favorable soil in the years of re- 
organization are refiected in this table. 

Furthermore, it follows from this table that the decline in the 
number of livestock began in the very first year of reorganization 
(1930) and continued right up to 1933; the decline was most marked 
in the first three years, while in 1933, the first year after the reorgani- 
zation period had closed and when progress was made in grain crops, 
the decline in the number of livestock reached its minimum. 

Lastly, it follows from this table that the reverse process has al- 
ready commenced in pig breeding and that in 1933 the symptoms of 
direct progress were already observed. 

This means that 1934 should and must mark a turning point 
towards progress in all branches of stock breeding. 

How did the collectivization of peasant farming develop in the 
period under review? 

Here is the corresponding table. 


COLLECTIVIZATION 


1929 | 1930 I93I 1932 1933 
a 


2II. 1| 2II. °5 224.5 
| 








° | 
| 


Rsher of sallectine farms (in | 
| 57-0! 85.9 
| 


thousands) ; 
Number of househ olds i in 1 col- 
lective farms (in millions) 1.0 6.0 13.0} 14.9 15.2 


Per cent of collectivized peas- 
ant households. ..... 3-9} 23.6] 52.7] 61.5 65.0 
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And what was the movement of the sown area for grain according 


to sectors? 
Here is the corresponding table. 


SOWN AREA FOR GRAIN ACCORDING TO SECTORS 


(In millions of hectares) 


Per cent of 














Sectors 1929} 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1933 |area of 1933 
1. Soviet farms. . 1.5 2.9 8.1} 9.3 | 10.8 10.6 
2. Collective farms | 3.4] 29.7| 61.0| 69.1 | 75.0 73.9 
3. Individual farms | 91.1 | 69.2 | 35.3] 21.3 | 15-7 15.5 


Total US:S:R. . 96.0 | 101.8 104.4 | 99.7 | 101.5 100.0 








What do these tables show? 

They show that the reorganization period of agriculture, during 
which the number of collective farms and the number of their mem- 
bers increased with extreme rapidity, is now at an end, that it came 
to an end in 1932. 

Hence, the further process of collectivization represents a process 
of the gradual absorption and re-education of the remnants of indi- 
vidual peasant farmers by the collective farms. 

This means that the collective farms have won completely and 
irretrievably. 

They show also that the Soviet farms and collective farms together 
cultivate 84.5 per cent of the total grain area in the U.S.S.R. 

This means that the collective farms and Soviet farms together 
have become a force which determines the fate of the whole of agri- 
culture and of all its branches. 

The tables further show that 65 per cent of the peasant households 
organized in collective farms own 73.9 per cent of the total grain 
area, whereas all the individual farms put together, representing 35 
per cent of the peasant population, own only 15.5 per cent of the 
total grain area. 

If to this we add the fact that in 1933 the collective farms de- 
livered to the State more than 1,000,000,000 poods of grain in various 
ways, while the individual peasants who fulfilled the plan 100 per cent 
delivered only 130,000,000 poods, whereas in 1929-30 the individual 
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peasants delivered to the State about 780,000,000 poods, while the 
collective farms delivered not more than 120,000,000 poods—it will 
become as clear as clear can be that during the period under review 
the collective farms and individual peasants have exchanged réles; 
the collective farms during this period have become the predominat- 
ing force in agriculture, while the individual peasants have dropped 
to the position of a secondary force and are compelled to submit 
and adapt themselves to the collective farm system. 

It must be admitted that the toiling peasantry, our Soviet peas- 
antry, has completely and irrevocably come under the red flag of 
socialism. 

Let the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and bourgeois 
Trotskyists tell old wives’ tales about the peasantry being counter- 
revolutionary by their very nature, about their being destined to 
restore capitalism in the U.S.S.R., about their inability to serve as 
the allies of the working class in building socialism, and about it 
being impossible to build socialism in the U.S.S.R. The facts show 
that these gentlemen are slandering the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet 
peasants. The facts show that our Soviet peasantry have put off from 
the shores of capitalism for good and are sailing forward in alliance 
with the working class towards socialism. The facts show that we 
have already built the foundations of socialist society in the U.S.S.R. 
and all we have to do now is to erect the edifice—a task which un- 
doubtedly is much easier than building the foundations of socialist 
society. 

The increase in the sown area and output are not the only things 
however that express the strength of the collective farms and Soviet 
farms. It is expressed also in the increase in the number of tractors 
in use, and in the growth of mechanization. There is no doubt that 
in this respect our collective farms and Soviet farms have made very 
considerable progress. 
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Here is the corresponding table: 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


(Allowance made for depreciation) 














Number of tractors in thousands 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
— a | = —_ _ — a = 
[otal number of tractors | 34.9 72:1 125.3 | 148.5 | 204.1 
Of which: 
a) In machine and trac- | | 
. | 
tor stations a ht 31.1 63.3 74.8 122.3 
b) In Soviet farms (all | | 
systems) ....]| 9.7 27.7) Sis 64.0 81.8 


Power in thousands H.P. 














Total number of tractors | 391.4 | 1003.5 | 1850.0 | 2225.0 | 3100.0 
Of which: 
a) In machine and trac- 
tor stations . . . | 23.9| 372.5] 848.0 | 1077.0 | 1782.0 
b) In Soviet farms (all | 
systems) . . . . | 123.4] 483.1 | 992.0 | 1043.0 | 1318.0 


! 





Thus we have 204,000 tractors with a combined power of 3,100,000 
H.P. in the collective farms and Soviet farms. As you see, this is not 
a small force, it is a force capable of pulling up all the roots of capital- 
ism in the rural districts; it is a force that twice exceeds the number of 
tractors that Lenin mentioned at one time as a remote prospect. 

In regard to the number of agricultural machines in the machine 
and tractor stations and in the Soviet farms of the Commissariat 
for Soviet Farms, the figures are given in the following tables: 
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IN MACHINE AND TRACTOR STATIONS 
a a A a : ———— 2 

















} | | 
|} 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Combine-harvesters (in thou- | 
sands) eae ees all 2.2 11.5 
Motors and engines (in thou- 
sands) . ie ae -| O71 4.9 6.2| 17.6 
Complex and semi-complex | 
threshing machines (in thou- | 
sands) . 2 ee i a 27.8 37.0 50.0 
Electric threshing installations | 
(inunits) . . cpt Sa ee 268 551 | 1283 
Repair shops in M.T.S. (in 
units ) | 104 | 770 1220 1933 
Motor trucks (in thousands) . | 0.2 | 1.0] 6.0] 13.5 
Automobiles (in units) ...| 17 | IQ! 245 | 2800 


IN SOVIET FARMS CONTROLLED BY THE COMMISSARIAT 
FOR SOVIET FARMS 








I. 
O. 


Combine-harvesters (in thousands) 
Motors and engines (in thousands) 
Complex and semi-complex thresh- | 

ing machines (in thousands) . . | 1.4 4.2 7.1 | 8.0 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 
— |} a 
| 


wn 
oS 
© 
— 


‘ 

Electric installations (in units) 42 112 164 222 
Repair Shops: 

a) Capital repairs (in units) | 72 133 | 208 | 302 

b) Medium repairs (in units) 75 160 215 476 

c) Current repairs (in units) . | 205 |310 | 57% 1166 
Motor trucks (in thousands) ...|]| 2.1 3-7} 62] 10.9 
Automobiles (in units) . . . . . . | 118 | 385 | 625 1890 











I do not think these figures need explanation. 

Of no little importance for the progress of agriculture was the 
lrmation of the political departments of the machine and tractor 
stations and Soviet farms and the supply of qualified workers for 
agriculture. Everybody admits now that the political department 
workers played an important part in improving the work of the col- 
kctive farms and Soviet farms. It is well known that during the 
period under review the Central Committee of the Party sent more 
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than 23,000 Communists to the rural districts for reinforcing th 
cadres of agriculture. Of these, more than 3,000 were agriculturg 
experts, more than 2,000 were Soviet farm workers, more than 13,0 
were workers for the political departments of the M.T.S. and ove 
5,000 were workers for the political departments of Soviet farms 

The same thing must be said in regard to supplying the collective 
farms and Soviet farms with new engineering, technical, and agro. 
nomic forces. It is well known that, during the period under reviey, 
more than 111,000 workers of this category were sent into agriculture, 

During the period under review, over 1,900,000 tractor drivers, 
combine drivers, engine drivers, and chauffeurs were trained and 
sent to the farms under the control of the Commissariat for Sovi 
Farms alone. 

During the same period, more than 1,600,000 chairmen and mem 
bers of management boards of collective farms, foremen for fiel 
work, foremen on livestock ranches, and bookkeepers were traine 
or received additional training. 

This, of course, is not enough for our agriculture. But still, iti 
something. 

As you see, the State has done all it possibly could to help th 
departments of the Commissariat for Agriculture and of the Comis 
sariat for Soviet Farms to direct the organization of collective farm 
and Soviet farms. 

Can it be said that the best use has been made of these possibilities 

Unfortunately, this cannot be said. 

First of all it must be said that these Commissariats are more in 
fected than other Commissariats with the disease of bureaucrati 
routine. Problems are solved, but not a thought is given to super 
vising the fulfilment of decisions, to calling to order those who dis- 
obey the instructions and the orders of the leading bodies, and te 
promoting honest and conscientious workers. 

One would think that the existence of an enormous number 0 
tractors and macnines would impose the obligation upon the lam 
departments to keep these valuable machines in good condition, to 
get timely repairs done to them, to employ them in a more or less 
tolerable manner. But what do they do in this respect? Unfortu- 
nately very little. The maintenance of tractors and machines is un 
satisfactory. Repairs are also unsatisfactory, because even to this 
day these people refuse to understand that the basis of repairs is cur- 
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rent and medium repairs, and not capital repairs. In regard to the 
utilization of tractors and machines, the unsatisfactory position in 
this respect is so clear and well known that it needs no proof. 

One of the immediate tasks of agriculture is to introduce proper 
rotation of crops, the extension of clean fallow, and the improvement 
of seeds in all branches of agriculture. What is being done in this 
sphere? Unfortunately, very little as yet. Affairs in regard to grain 
and cotton seed are so confused that it will take a long time to dis- 
entangle them. 

One of the most effective means of increasing the yield of technical 
crops is to increase the supply of fertilizers. What is being done in 
this sphere? Very little as yet. Fertilizers are available, but the Com- 
missariat for Agriculture is not able to get them, and when it does 
get them it does not take the trouble to send them in time to the 
places where they are required, and to get them utilized properly. 

In regard to Soviet farms, it must be said that they still fail to 
cope with their tasks properly. I do not in the least underestimate 
the great revolutionizing significance of our Soviet farms. But if we 
compare the enormous sums the State has invested in the Soviet 
farms with the actual results they have achieved up to now, we will 
find an enormous balance against the Soviet farms. The principai 
reason for this discrepancy is the fact that our grain Soviet farms are 
too unwieldy; the directors cannot manage such huge farms. The 
Soviet farms are too specialized, they have no rotation of crops and 
fallow land, they have no livestock element in them. Apparently, 
it will be necessary to split up the Soviet farms and make them less 
specialized. Perhaps you think that the Commissariat for Soviet 
Farms opportunely raised this question and found a solution for it. 
But it is not so. The question was raised and solved on the initiative 
of people who hdd no connection with the Commissariat for Soviet 
Farms. ; 

Finally, there is the question of stock-raising. I have already re- 


t ported on the serious livestock situation. One Would have thought 


that our Land Departments would have displayed-feverish activity 
in the effort to abolish the livestock crisis, would have raised the 
alarm, would have mobilized the workers to take our livestock prob- 


- lem by storm, as it were. Unfortunately, nothing of the kind hap- 


pened, or is happening. Not only have they failed to.raise the alarm 
about the serious livestock situation, but, on the contrary, they try 
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to gloss over the question and sometimes in their reports they even 
try to conceal from the public opinion of the country the real state of 
affairs in regard to livestock, which is an impermissible thing for 
Bolsheviks to do. To hope, after this, that the Land Departments 
will be able to bring stock-raising out onto the highroad and raise 
it to its proper level would be building on sand. The whole Party, 
all our workers, Party and non-Party, must take the problem of 
stock-raising in hand, bearing in mind that today the problem of 
stock-raising is as urgent as the grain problem—now successfully 
solved—was yesterday. It needs not to be proved that Soviet men 
and women who have stormed more than one serious obstacle in 
the path to the goal will also be able to storm this obstacle. 

Such is the brief and far from complete list of defects which must 
be removed, and the list of tasks which must be fulfilled in the near 
future. 

But these tasks do not exhaust the whole subject. There are other 
tasks in agriculture concerning which a few words must be said. 

First of all, we must bear in mind that the old division of our 
regions into industrial regions and agrarian regions has now become 
obsolete. We no longer have regions which are exclusively agrarian, 
which would supply grain, meat, and vegetables to the industrial 
regions; nor have we exclusively industrial regions which can calculate 
on receiving all the necessary supplies from other regions. Develop- 
ment is proceeding towards the position when all our regions will be 
more or less industrial, and as this development proceeds they will 
become more and more industrial. This means that the Ukraine, the 
North Caucasus, the Central Black Soil Region, and other formerly 
agrarian districts can no longer supply the industrial centres with 
as much produce as they supplied in the past, because now they have 
to feed their own towns and their own workers, the number of which 
will increase. But from this it follows that every region will have to 
develop its own agricultural base in order to be able to supply itself 
with vegetables, potatoes, butter and milk, and to some degree with 
grain and meat, if it does not want to get into difficulties. You know 
that this is quite practicable, and is being done now. 

The task is to pursue this line to the end at all costs. 

Furthermore, attention should be paid to the fact that the well- 
known division of our regions into consuming regions and producing 
regions is also beginning to lose its exclusive character. This year 
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“consuming’”’ regions like the Moscow and Gorky regions delivered 
nearly 80,000,000 poods of grain to the State. This, of course, is not 
a bagatelle. In the so-called consuming zone there are about 5,000,000 
hectares of virgin soil covered with scrub. It is well known that the 
climate in this zone is not bad, there is not a bad rainfall, and droughts 
do not occur. If this land were cleared of scrub and a number of or- 
ganizational measures undertaken it would be possible to obtain an 
enormous district for grain crops which at the usually high yield in 
these districts could supply no less commodity grain than is now 
supplied by the Lower and Middle Volga. This would be a great help 
for the northern industrial centres. 

Evidently the task is to form huge tracts of grain crops in the 
districts in the consuming zone. 

Finally, there is the question of combating drought in the Trans- 
Volga Region. Afforestation is a matter of enormous significance for 
the eastern districts of the Trans-Volga. As you know, this work 
has been commenced already, although it cannot be said that it is 
being carried on with sufficient intensity. In regard to the irrigation 
of the Trans-Volga Region—and this is the most important thing in 
combating drought—this matter must not be allowed to be pigeon- 
holed. It is true that this has been held up somewhat by certain 
external circumstances which caused a considerable diversion of 
forces and funds to other purposes. But now there is no longer any 
reason why this work should be further postponed. We must have a 
large and absolutely stable grain base on the Volga which shall be 
independent of the vagaries of the weather and which shall provide 
200,000,000 poods of commodity grain every year. This is absolutely 
necessary considering the growth of the towns on the Volga on the 
one hand, and the possibilities of complications in the sphere of 
international relations on the other. 

The task is to set to work seriously to organize the irrigation of the 
Trans-Volga Region. 


3. The Improvement in the Material Conditions 
and in the Culture of the Toilers 


Thus, we have depicted the state of our industry and agriculture, 
their development in the period under review and their position at 
the present moment. 

To sum up, we have: 
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a) An enormous increase in production both in the sphere of in- 
dustry and in the main branches of agriculture. 

b) Final victory on the basis of this increase of the socialist system 
of economy over the capitalist system in industry and in agriculture; 
the socialist system has become the sole system in the whole of 
national economy, and the capitalist elements have been forced out 
of all spheres of national economy. 

c) The final abandonment by the overwhelming majority of the 
individual peasants of small commodity individual economy, their 
organization in collective farms on the basis of collective labor and 
the collective ownership of the means of production, the complete 
victory of collective farming over small commodity individual 
farming. 

d) The growing process of expansion of collective farms at the 
expense of individual peasant farms, as a consequence of which their 
number is diminishing month by month, and they are, in fact, being 
transformed into an auxiliary force for the collective farms and 
Soviet farms. 

It goes without saying that this historic victory over the exploiters 
could not but lead to a radical improvement in the material and 
general conditions of life of the toilers. 

The liquidation of parasitic classes has led to the disappearance of 
the exploitation of man by man. The labor of the worker and peasant 
is freed from exploitation. The incomes which the exploiters squeeze 
out of the labor of the people now remain in the hands of the toilers 
and are used partly for the purpose of increasing production and for 
enlisting new detachments of workers in industry, and partly for the 
purpose of directly increasing the incomes of the workers and peas- 
ants. 

Unemployment, that scourge of the working class, has disappeared. 
In the bourgeois countries millions of unemployed are in want and 
suffering, owing to the lack of work. But in our country there are no 
longer any workers who lack work and wages. 

With the disappearance of kulak bondage, poverty in the rural 
districts has disappeared. Every peasant, collective farmer or indi- 
vidual farmer, now has the opportunity of enjoying a human exist- 
ence, if only he wants to work honestly and not to be a loafer, a tramp 
and a despoiler of collective farm property. 

The abolition of exploitation, the abolition of unemployment in 
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the towns and the abolition of poverty in the countryside, are 
historic achievements in the material conditions of the toilers about 
which the workers and peasants, even in the most “democratic”’ 
bourgeois countries dare not dream. 

The very appearance of our large towns and industrial centres 
has changed. The inevitable hall-mark of the big towns in bourgeois 
countries are the slums, the so-called working class districts on the 
outskirts of the town, which represent a heap of dark, damp, in the 
majority of cases, cellar-dwellings, in a semi-dilapidated condition, 
where usually the poor live in filth and curse their fate. The revolu- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. has swept away the slums in our country. Their 
place has been taken by well-built and bright workers’ districts and 
in many cases the working class districts of our towns are better 
built than the central districts. 

The appearance of our villages has changed even more. The old 
village, with its church in the most prominent place in the village, 
with the best houses for the policeman, the priest, and the kulaks 
in the foreground and with the semi-dilapidated huts of the peasants 
in the background, is beginning to disappear. Its place is being taken 
by the new village with its public buildings, its club, radio, cinema, 
schools, library, créches, with its tractors, combines, threshing 
machines, and automobiles. The old important personages of the 
village, the kulak-exploiter, the blood-sucking usurer, the profiteering 
merchant, the little father-policeman, have disappeared. Now, the 
prominent personages of the village are the leading workers in the 
collective farms and Soviet farms, in the schools and clubs, the head 
tractor and combine driver, the leading men and women in the 
fields, and in the stock-raising farms, and the best shock brigade 
workers on the collective farm fields. 

The antithesis between town and country is disappearing. The 
peasants are ceasing to regard the town as the centre of their ex- 
ploitation. The ties of the economic and cultural bond between town 
and country are becoming stronger. The village now receives assist- 
ance from the town in the shape of tractors, agricultural machinery, 

automobiles, workers, and funds. And even the village itself now has 
its own industry in the shape of the machine and tractor stations, 
repair shops, all sorts of collective farm industrial undertakings, small 
electric power stations, etc. The cultural gulf between town and 
country is being bridged. 
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Such are the main achievements of the toilers in the sphere of 
improving their material conditions, their everyday life and culture. 

On the basis of these achievements we have the following to record 
for the period under review: 

a) An increase in the national income from 35,000,000,000 rubles 
in 1930 to 50,000,000,000 rubles in 1933, and in view of the fact that 
the income of the capitalist elements, including concessionaires, at 
the present time represents less than one-half per cent, almost the 
whole of the national income is distributed among the workers, office 
employees and toiling peasantry, the cooperative societies, and the 
State. 

b) An increase in the population of the Soviet Union from 160,- 
500,000 at the end of 1930 to 168,000,000 at the end of 1933. 

c) An increase in the number of workers and office employees from 
14,530,000 in 1930 to 21,883,000 in 1933, the number of workers 
employed at manual labor increased during this period from 9,489,000 
to 13,797,000, the number of workers employed in large-scale in- 
dustry, including transport, increased from 5,079,000 to 6,882,000, 
the number of agricultural workers increased from 1,426,000 to 
2,519,000, and the number of workers and employees employed in 
commerce increased from 814,000 to 1,497,000. 

d) The wages fund of the workers and office employees increased 
from 13,597,000,000 rubles in 1930 to 34,280,000,000 rubles in 1933. 

e) An increase in the average annual wages of industrial workers 
from 991 rubles in 1930 to 1,519 rubles in 1933. 

f) An increase in the social insurance fund for workers and office 
employees from 1,810,000,000 rubles in 1930 to 4,610,000,000 rubles 


in 1933. 
g) The adoption of a seven-hour day in the whole of industry 


working on the surface. 

h) State assistance to the peasantry in the form of 2,860 machine 
and tractor stations and the investment of 2,000,000,000 rubles in 
this. 

i) State aid to the peasants in the form of credits to the collective 
farms amounting to 1,600,000,000 rubles. 

j) State aid to the peasantry in the form of seed and food loans 
amounting, in the period under review, to 262,000,000 poods of grain. 

k) State aid to poor peasants in the shape of complete or partial 
exemptions from taxation and insurance payments amounting to 


370,000,000 rubles. 
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In the sphere ot the cultural development of the country in the 
period under review we have the following: 

a) The introduction throughout the U.S.S.R. of universal com- 
pulsory elementary education and an increase of literacy among the 
population from 67 per cent at the end of 1930 to 90 per cent at the 
end of 1933. 

b) An increase in the number attending schools of all grades from 
14,358,000 in 1929 to 26,419,000 in 1933. Of these, the number 
receiving elementary education increased from 11,697,000 to 19,163,- 
000; middle school education increased from 2,453,000 to 6,674,000, 
and higher education increased from 207,000 to 491,000. 

c) An increase in the number of children receiving pre-school 
education from 838,000 in 1929 to 5,917,000 in 133. 

d) An increase in the number of higher educational establishments, 
general and special, from 91 units in 1914 to 600 units in 1933. 

e) An increase in the number of scientific research institutes from 
400 units in 1929 to 840 units in 1933. 

f) An increase in the number of club institutes from 32,000 in 
1929 to 54,000 in 1933. 

g) An increase in the number of cinema theatres, cinema installa- 
tions in clubs, and traveling cinemas, from 9,800 units in 1929 to 
29,200 units in 1933. 

h) An increase in the circulation of newspapers from 12,500,000 
in 1929 to 36,500,000 in 1933. 

It would not be amiss to point out that the number of workers 
among the students in our higher educational establishments repre- 
sents 51.4 per cent of the total, and that of toiling peasants 16.5 per 
cent, whereas in Germany, for example, the number of workers among 
the students in higher educational establishments in 1932-33 was 
only 3.2 per cent, and that of small peasants only 2.4 per cent. 

We must note as a pleasing fact and as an indication of the growth 
of culture in the countryside, the growth of activity of the women 
collective farmers in social organizing work. It is well known, for 
example, that about 6,000 women are chairmen of collective farms, 
more than 60,000 are members of management boards of collective 
farms, 28,000 are foremen, 100,000 are group organizers, 9,000 are 
managers of collective dairy farms, and 7,000 are tractor drivers. 
Needless to say, these figures are incomplete, but even these are 
sufficient to indicate the enormous growth of culture in the rural 
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districts. Comrades, this fact has enormous significance. It has 
enormous significance because women represent half the population 
of the country, they represent an enormous army of labor and their 
mission is to bring up our children, our future generation, that is to 
say, our future. That is why we must not permit this huge army of 
toilers to remain in darkness and ignorance! That is why we must 
welcome the growing social activity of our toiling women and their 
promotion to leading posts as an undoubted indication of the growth 
of our culture. 

Finally, we must point to one more fact, but of a negative char- 
acter. I have in mind the intolerable fact that our pedagogical and 
medical ‘‘faculties’’ are still neglected. This is a great defect bor- 
dering on the violation of the interests of the State. We must remove 
this defect without fail, and the sooner this is done the better. 


4. Improvement in Commodity Circulation 
and Transport 

Thus we have the following: 

a) An increased output of manufactured goods including articles 
of general consumption; 

b) An increased output of agricultural produce; 

c) An increase in the requirements of and demand for produce and 
manufactured goods by the toiling masses of town and country, 

What is still required in order to complete the circle of these condi- 
tions and secure for the masses of consumers the necessary manu- 
factured goods and produce? 

Some comrades think that the mere existence of these conditions is 
sufficient for the economic life of the country to bubble like a spring. 
They are profoundly mistaken. We can imagine all these conditions 
existing, but if the goods do not get to the consumer economic life 
will not only not bubble like a spring but on the contrary it will be 
dislocated and disorganized right to its very foundations. It is high 
time we realized that in the last analysis goods are produced not for 
the sake of producing them but to be consumed. Cases have occurred 
when we have had a fair quantity of goods and produce, but these not 
only did not reach the consumers, but for years passed backwards 
and forwards in the bureaucratic backwaters of our so-called com- 
modity distribution system, out of reach of the consumers. It goes 
without saying that under these circumstances industry and agri- 
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culture lost all stimulus to increase production; the commodity 
distribution centres became congested with goods, while the workers 
and peasants had to go without them. The result was—dislocation 
of the economic life of the country notwithstanding the fact that 
goods and produce were available. In order that the economic life of 
the country might bubble like a spring and that industry and agri- 
culture might have a stimulus to increase output still more, one 
condition is necessary, and that is, to expand commodity circulation 
between town and country, between the districts and the regions of 
the country, between the various branches of national economy. The 
country must be covered with a huge network of goods bases, shops, 
and stores. There must be a ceaseless flow of goods through the con- 
duits of these bases, shops, and stores from the producer to the con- 
sumer. The State trading system, the cooperative trading system, 
the local industries, the collective farms and the individual peasants 
must be drawn into this business. 

This is what we call expanded Soviet trade, trade without capi- 
talists, trade without profiteers. 

As you see, the expansion of Soviet trade is a very urgent problem 
which, if not solved, will make further progress impossible. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that this truth is perfectly ob- 
vious, the Party, in the period under review, had to overcome a num- 
ber of obstacles in the way of expanding Soviet trade which could 
briefly be described as the result of the dislocation of the brain among 
a certain section of the Communists on the question of the necessity 
and significance of Soviet trade. 

To begin with, in the ranks of a certain section of Communists 
there still reigns a supercilious, contemptuous attitude towards 
trade in general, and towards Soviet trade in particular. These Com- 
munists, if they may be called that, look upon Soviet trade as some- 
thing of secondary importance, hardly worth bothering about, and 
regard those engaged in trade as doomed. Apparently these people 
do not realize that their supercilious attitude towards Soviet trade 
does not express a Bolshevik point of view but the point of view of 
the shabby noblemen who are full of ambition but lack ammunition. 
These people do not realize that Soviet trade is our own Bolshevik 
business, and that the workers employed in trade, including workers 
behind the counter—that is if they work honestly—are vehicles of 
our revolutionary Bolshevik cause. It goes without saying that the 
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Party had to give a slight shaking up to these Communists, if they 
may be called that, and throw their aristocratic prejudices into the 
dustbin. 

Then we had to overcome prejudices of another kind. I refer to 
the Leftist chatter that has gained currency among another sec- 
tion of our workers about Soviet trade being a superseded stage, 
about it being necessary now to organize the direct interchange of 
products, about money being abolished soon because it has become 
transformed into mere tokens, about it being unnecessary to develop 
trade since the direct interchange of products is knocking at the door. 
It must be observed that this Leftist petty-bourgeois chatter, which 
plays into the hands of the capitalist elements who are striving to 
prevent the expansion of Soviet trade, has not only gained currency 
among a certain section of Red Professors, but also among certain 
workers engaged in trade. Of course, it is ridiculous and funny to 
think that these people who are incapable of organizing the very 
simple matter of Soviet trade are chattering about their readiness to 
organize a far more complicated and difficult matter like the direct 
interchange of products. But Don Quixote was quixotic precisely 
because he lacked the most elementary appreciation of the practical 
affairs of life. These people, who are as far removed from Marxism 
as heaven is from earth, evidently do not realize that we shall have 
money for a long time to come, until, in fact, the first stage of com- 
munism, i.e., the socialist stage of development, has been accom- 
plished. They do not realize that money is the instrument of bourgeois 
economy which the Soviet Government took over and adapted to 
the interests of socialism for the purpose of expanding Soviet trade 
to the utmost, and so creating the conditions for the direct inter- 
change of products. They do not realize that the interchange of 
products can replace, and be the result of a perfectly organized sys- 
tem of Soviet trade, of which we have not a trace as yet, and are not 
likely to have for some time. It goes without saying that our Party, 
in trying to organize expanded Soviet trade found it necessary to give 
a drubbing to these Left monstrosities and to scatter their petty 
bourgeois chatter to the winds. 

Furthermore, we had to overcome an unhealthy habit of the 
workers engaged in trade of distributing goods mechanically, to 
abolish their neglect of the demand for assortments and of the re- 
quirements of the consumers, to abolish the mechanical delivery of 
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goods, depersonalization in trade. For this purpose, regional and 
inter-district goods bases, and tens of thousands of new shops and 
stores were opened. 

In addition, we had to liquidate the monopoly of the cooperatives 
in the market. In this connection we instructed all the commissariats 
to commence trading in their own goods, and the Commissariat for 
Supplies was instructed to develop an extensive trade in agricultural 
produce. On the one hand this led to the improvement of cooperative 
trade as a result of competition; on the other hand, it led to a reduc- 
tion in prices in the market, to the market being put in a sounder 
condition. 

A wide network of dining rooms was established which provide 
food at reduced prices (public catering); Workers’ Supply De- 
partments (O.R.S.) were established in the factories and all those 
who had no connection with the factory were taken off the supply 
list; in the factories under the control of the Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry alone 500,000 persons had to be removed from the list. 

The State Bank was organized as a single centralized short-term 
credit bank with 2,200 district branches capable of financing com- 
mercial operations. 

As a result of these measures we have in the period under review: 

a) An increase in the number of shops and stores from 184,662 
units in 1930 to 277,974 units in 1933; 

b) A newly created network of regional goods bases numbering 
1,011 units, and inter-district goods bases numbering 864 units; 

c) A newly created network of Workers’ Supply Departments 
numbering 1,600 units; 

d) An increase in the number of commercial stores for the sale of 
bread in 330 towns; 

e) An increase in the number of public dining rooms, which at the 
present time cater for 19,800,000 consumers; 

f) An increase in State and cooperative trade, including that of 
public dining rooms, from 18,900,000,000 rubles in 1930 to 49,000,- 
000,000 rubles in 1933. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that this expansion of 
Soviet trade is sufficient to satisfy the requirements of our economy. 
On the contrary, it has now become more clear than ever that the 
present state of commodity circulation cannot satisfy our require- 
ments. Hence, the task is to develop Soviet trade still further, to 
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draw local industry into it, to increase collective farm peasant trade, 
and to achieve new and decisive successes in the sphere of increasing 
Soviet trade. 

It must be pointed out, however, that we cannot restrict ourselves 
merely to expanding Soviet trade. If the development of our economy 
depends upon the development of commodity circulation, upon the 
development of Soviet trade, then the development of Soviet trade, 
in its turn, depends upon the development of our transport system, 
railways and waterways and also automobile transport. It may hap- 
pen that goods are available, that all the possibilities exist for ex- 
panding commodity circulation, but the transport system cannot 
keep up with the development of commodity circulation and is un- 
able to carry the freight. As is known, this often happens here, 
Hence, transport is the weak spot which may cause a hitch, and 
perhaps is already causing a hitch, in the whole of our economy, 
primarily in the sphere of commodity circulation. 

It is true that the railway system has increased its freight turn- 
over from 133,900,000,000 ton-kilometres in 1930 to 172,000,000,000 
ton-kilometres in 1933. But this is too little, far too little for us, for 
our economy. 

The water transport system increased its freight turnover from 
45,600,000,000 ton-kilometres in 1930 to 59,900,000,000 ton-kilo- 
metres in 1933. But this is too little, far too little for our economy. 

I will not deal with automobile transport, in which the number 
of automobiles (trucks and passenger cars) increased from 8,800 in 
1913 to 117,800 at the end of 1933. This is so inadequate for our na- 
tional economy that one is ashamed to speak about it. 

There cannot be any doubt that all these forms of transport could 
work ever so much better if the transport system did not suffer from 
a certain disease called bureaucratic-routine methods of leadership. 
Hence, in addition to helping the transport system by providing 
workers and funds, the task is to eradicate this bureaucratic-routine 
attitude in the administrative departments and to make them more 
efficient. 

Comrades, we have succeeded in finding the correct solutions for 
the main problems of industry, and industry is now standing firmly 
on its feet. We have also succeeded in finding the solutions for the 
main problems of agriculture and we can say quite openly that agri- 
culture is now also standing firmly on its feet. But we are in danger 
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of losing all these achievements if any hitch occurs in commodity 
circulation, and if transport turns out to be a fetter on our legs. 
Hence, the task of expanding commodity circulation and of decisively 
improving transport is the immediate and urgent problem, and, 
unless this problem is solved, further progress will be impossible. 


III. THe Party 


I come now to the question of the Party. 

The present Congress is taking place under the flag of the complete 
victory of Leninism, under the flag of the liquidation of the remnants 
of anti-Leninist groups. 

The anti-Leninist Trotskyist group has been defeated and scat- 
tered. Its organizers are now hanging around the backyards of the 
bourgeois parties abroad. 

The anti-Leninist Right deviationist group has been defeated and 
scattered. Its organizers long ago renounced their views and are now 
trying very hard to expiate the sins they committed against the 
Party. 

The national deviationist groups have been defeated and scattered. 
Their organizers long ago became finally merged with the inter- 
ventionist émigrés, or else have recanted. 

The majority of the adherents of these anti-revolutionary groups 
have been compelled to admit that the line of the Party was right 
and have capitulated before the Party. 

At the Fifteenth Party Congress it was still necessary to prove 
that the Party line was right and to wage a struggle against certain 
anti-Leninist groups; and at the Sixteenth Party Congress the last 
adherents of these groups had to be despatched. At this Congress, 
however, there is nothing to prove and, perhaps, no one to beat. 
Everyone now sees that the line of the Party has conquered. 

The policy of industrializing the country has conquered. Its results 
are obvious to everyone. What argument can be advanced against 
this fact? 

The policy of liquidating the kulaks and of mass collectivization 
has conquered. Its results also are obvious to everyone. What argu- 
ment can be advanced against that fact? 

The experience of our country has shown that it is quite possible 
to build socialism in a single country taken separately. What argu- 
ment can be advanced against that fact? 
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Evidently, all these successes, and primarily the victory of the 
Five-Year Plan, have utterly demoralized and smashed to atoms 
all and sundry anti-Leninist groups. 

It must be admitted that the Party today is as united as it never 
has been before. 


1. Problems of Ideological-Political Leadership 


Does this mean, however, that the fight is ended and that the 
further offensive of socialism is to be abandoned as something 
superfluous? 

No, it does not mean that. 

Does that mean that all is well in the Party, that there will be no 
more deviations and that we can now rest on our laurels? 

No, it does not mean that. 

The enemies of the Party, the opportunists of all shades, the 
national-deviationists of all types, have been defeated. But remnants 
of their ideologies still live in the minds of individual members of the 
Party, and not infrequently they find expression. The Party must 
not be regarded as something isolated from the people who sur- 
round it. It lives and works in its environment. It is not surprising 
that not infrequently unhealthy moods penetrate the Party from 
without. And the soil for such moods undoubtedly still exists in our 
country, if only for the reason that certain intermediary strata of 
the population still exist in town and country and represent the 
medium which fosters such moods. 

The Seventeenth Conference of our Party declared that one of the 
fundamental political tasks in connection with the fulfilment of 
the Second Five-Year Plan is “to overcome the survivals of capi- 
talism in economy and in the minds of men.”’ This is an absolutely 
correct idea. But can we say that we have already overcome all 
the survivals of capitalism in economy? No, we cannot say that. 
Still less reason would there be for saying that we have overcome 
the survivals of capitalism in the minds of men. This cannot be 
said, not only because the development of the mind of man lags 
behind his economic position, but also because the capitalist environ- 
ment exists, which tries to revive and support the survivals of 
capitalism in economy and in the minds of the people of the U.S.S.R., 
and against which we, Bolsheviks, must always keep our powder dry. 

It goes without saying that these survivals cannot but create a 
favorable soil for the revival of the ideology of the defeated anti- 
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Leninist groups in the minds of individual members of our Party. 
Add to this the not very high theoretical level of the majority of the 
members of our Party, the weak ideclogical work of the Party organs 
and the fact that our Party workers are overburdened with purely 
practical work, which deprives them of the opportunity of augment- 
ing their theoretical knowledge, and you will understand whence 
comes the confusion on a number of problems of Leninism that exists 
in the minds of individual members of the Party, which not infre- 
quently penetrates our press, and which helps to revive the survivals 
of the ideology of the defeated anti-Leninist groups. 

That is why we cannot say that the fight is ended, and that there 
is no longer any need for the policy of the socialist offensive. 

A number of problems of Leninism could be taken to demonstrate 
how tenacious the survivals of the ideology of the defeated anti- 
Leninist groups are in the minds of certain Party members. 

Take for example the question of building classless socialist society. 
The Seventeeth Party Conference declared that we are marching 
towards classless socialist society. It goes without saying that class- 
less society cannot come by itself. It has to be won and built by the 
efforts of all the toilers, by strengthening the organs of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, by extending the class struggle, by abolishing 
classes, by liquidating the remnants of the capitalist classes in battles 
with the enemy, both internal and external. 

The thing is clear, one would think. 

And yet, who does not know that the promulgation of this clear 
and elementary thesis of Leninism has given rise to not a little con- 
fusion and unhealthy moods among a certain section of Party mem- 
bers? The thesis—advanced as a slogan—about our advancing 
towards classless society is interpreted by them as a spontaneous 
process. And they begin to reason in the following way: if it is classless 
society, then we can relax the class struggle, we can relax the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and generally abolish the State, which in 
any case has got to die out soon. And they drop into a state of 
moon-calf ecstasy in the expectation that soon there will be no 
classes and therefore no class struggle, and therefore no cares and 
worries, and therefore it is possible to lay down our arms and retire 
—to sleep and to wait for the advent of classless society. 

There can be no doubt that this confusion of mind and these moods 
are as like as two peas to the well-known views of the Right devia- 
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tionists who believe that the old must automatically grow into the Tl 
new, and that one fine day we shall wake up and find ourselves in | all, t 
socialist society. mov 
As you see, the remnants of the ideology of the defeated anti- high 
Leninist groups can be revived, and have not lost their tenacity by to tl 
a long way. tech 
It goes without saying that if this confusion of mind and these to tk 
non-Bolshevik moods overcame the majority of our Party, the will 
Party would find itself demobilized and disarmed. abur 
Now take the question of the agricultural artel and the agricultural the t 
commune. Everybody admits now that under present conditions the This, 
artel is the only proper form of the collective farm movement. And and : 
that is quite understandable: mem 
a) The artel properly combines the personal, everyday interests the 5 
of the collective farmers with their public interests; b) the artel of th 
successfully adapts the personal everyday interests to public interests, mune 
and thereby helps to educate the individual farmer of yesterday in agric 
the spirit of collectivism. artel 
Unlike the artel, where only the means of production are socialized, veget 
in the communes, until recently, not only were the means of pro- mech 
duction socialized, but so also was the everyday life of every member the ¢ 
of the commune, that is to say, the members of the commune, unlike recei’ 
the members of an artel, did not personally own domestic poultry, and s 
small livestock, a cow, some grain, or a kitchen garden. This means it is 1 
that in the commune the personal, everyday interests of the members get hi 
are not so much taken into account and combined with the public the f 
interests as eclipsed by the latter in the pursuit of petty bourgeois futur 
equalitarianism. It goes without saying that this is the weakest side and « 
of the commune. This, properly speaking, explains why the com- prodt 
mune is not widespread, and why there are so few of them. For the woul: 
same reason, in order to preserve their existence and prevent their to the 
collapse, the communes were compelled to abandon the system of woulc 
socialized everyday life and are beginning to work on the work-day from 
principle, have begun to distribute grain among the members, to exten 
permit their members to own their own poultry, small livestock, a transi 
cow, etc. But from this it follows that, actually, the commune has Th 
passed over to the position of the artel. And there is nothing bad in comir 
this because the sound development of the mass collective farm On 
movement demands this. An 
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he This does not mean, of course, that the commune is not needed at 
in | all, that it does not represent the highest form of the collective farm 

movement. No, the commune is needed, and, of course, it is the 
ti- highest form of the collective farm movement. But this applies, not 
by to the present commune, which arose on the basis of undeveloped 


technique and of a shortage of products, and which is itself passing 
to the position of the artel, but to the commune of the future which 


se 
he | will arise on the basis of a more developed technique and of an 
| abundance of products. The present agricultural commune arose on 
ral the basis of an under-developed technique and shortage of products. 
he | This, properly speaking, explains why it practiced equalitarianism 
nd and showed little concern for the personal everyday interests of its 
members, as a result of which it is now being compelled to pass to 
sts the position of the artel, in which the personal and public interests 
tel of the collective farmers are sensibly combined. The future com- 
ts, mune will arise out of the developed and well-to-do artels. The future 
in agricultural commune will arise when the fields and farms of the 
artel will be replete with grain, with cattle, with poultry, with 
ed, vegetables, and all other produce; when the artels will have their 
ro- mechanized laundries, modern dining rooms, bakeries, etc.; when 
Der the collective farmer will see that it is more to his advantage to 
ike receive his meat and milk from the farm than to have his own cow 
ry, and small livestock; when the woman collective farmer will see that 
a it is more to her advantage to take her meals in a dining room, to 
ers get her bread from the public bakery, and to get her linen washed in 
slic the public laundry than to prepare all these things herself. The 
ois future commune will arise on the basis of a more developed technique 
ide and of a more developed artel, on the basis of an abundance of 
ym- products. When will that be? Not soon, of course. But it will be. It 
the would be a crime to accelerate the process of transition from the artel 
eir to the commune artificially. That would confuse the whole issue, and 
of would facilitate the task of our enemies. The process of transition 
lay from the artel to the future commune must be gradual and to the 
to extent that all the collective farmers are convinced that such a 
a transition is necessary. 
has That is the position in regard to the question of the artel and the 
lin commune. 
rm One would think that it was clear and almost elementary. 


And yet, among a section of the members of the Party there is a 
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fair amount of confusion on this question. They are of the opinion 
that by declaring the artel to be the fundamental form of the collec- 
tive farm movement, the Party had removed itself from socialism, 
had retreated from the commune, from the higher form of the collec. 
tive farm movement, to the lower form. The question arises—why? 
Because, it appears, there is no equality in the artel, because differ- 
ences in the requirements and in the personal life of the members of 
the artel are preserved, whereas in the commune there is equality, 
in the commune the requirements and the personal position of all 
the members are equal. But in the first place, there are no longer 
any communes in which there is equality, equalitarianism in require- 
ments and in personal life. Practice has shown that the communes 
would certainly have died out had they not abandoned equality and 
had they not actually passed to the position of an artel. Hence, it is 
useless talking about what no longer exists. Secondly, every Leninist 
knows, that is, if he is a real Leninist, that equality in the sphere of 
requirements and personal life is a piece of reactionary petty-bour- 
geois stupidity worthy of a primitive sect of ascetics, but not of 
socialist society organized on Marxian lines, because we cannot 
demand that all people should have the same requirements and 
tastes, that all people shall live their individual lives in the same 
way. And finally, are not differences in requirements and in personal 
life preserved among the workers? Does that mean that the workers 
are more remote from socialism than the members of an agricultural 
commune? 

These people evidently think that socialism calls for equality, for 
leveling the requirements and the personal lives of the members of 
society. Needless to say, such an assumption has nothing in common 
with Marxism, with Leninism. By equality Marxism means, not 
equality in personal requirements and personal life, but the abolition 
of classes, i.e., a) the equal emancipation of all toilers from exploita- 
tion after the capitalists have been overthrown and expropriated, 
b) the equal abolition for all of private property in the means of 
production after they have been transformed into the property of 
the whole of society, c) the equal duty of all to work according to 
their ability and the equal right of all toilers to receive according 
to the amount of work they have done (socialist society), d) the equal 
duty of all to work according to their ability and the equal right of 
all toilers to receive according to their requirements (communist 
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society). And Marxism starts out with the assumption that people’s 
tastes and requirements are not, and cannot be, equal in quality or 
in quantity, either in the period of socialism or in the period of 
communism. 

That is the Marxian conception of equality. 

Marxism has not recognized, nor does it recognize, any other 
equality. 

To draw from this the conclusion that socialism calls for equality, 
for the leveling of the requirements of the members of society, for 
the leveling of their tastes and of their personal lives, that according 
to Marxism all should wear the same clothes, and eat the same dishes 
and in the same quantity—means talking banalities and slandering 
Marxism. 

It is time it was understood that Marxism is opposed to leveling. 
Even in The Manifesto of the Communist Party Marx and Engels 
scourged primitive utopian socialism and described it as reactionary 
because it preached “universal asceticism and social leveling in its 
crudest form.” In his Mr. Diihring Revolutionizes Science, Engels 
devotes a whole chapter to the withering criticism of the “radical 
equalitarian socialism’’ proposed by Diihring to counteract Marxian 
socialism. And Engels wrote: 


. the real content of the proletarian demand for equality 
is the demand for the abolition of classes. Any demand for 
equality which goes beyond that of necessity passes into ab- 
surdity. 


Lenin said the same thing: 


Engels was a thousand times right when he wrote: any de- 
mand for equality which goes beyond the demand for the 
abolition of classes is a stupid and absurd prejudice. Boyrgeois 
professors tried to use the argument about equality in order to 
expose us by saying that we wanted to make all men equal. They 
tried to accuse the Socialists of an absurdity that they them- 
selves invented. But owing to their ignorance they did not know 
that the Socialists—and precisely the founders of modern sci- 
entific socialism, Marx and Engels—said: equality is an empty 
phrase unless by equality is meant the abolition of classes. We 
want to abolish classes, and in that respect we are in favor of 
equality. But the claim that we want to make all men equal to 
each other is an empty phrase and a stupid invention of the 
intellectuals. (Lenin’s speech, On Deceiving the People with 
Slogans About Liberty and Equality.) 
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Clear, one would think. 

Bourgeois writers are fond of depicting Marxian socialism like 
the old tsarist barracks, where everything was subordinated to the 
‘“‘principle’’ of equality. Marxists cannot be responsible for the 
ignorance and stupidity of bourgeois writers. 

There cannot be any doubt that the confusion in the minds of 
individual members of the Party concerning Marxian socialism and 
their infatuation with the equalitarian tendencies of agricultural 
communes, are as like as two peas to the petty-bourgeois views of 
our Leftist blockheads who at one time idealized the agricultural 
commune to such an extent that they even tried to implant the com- 
mune in the factories where skilled and unskilled workers, each 
working at his trade, had to put his wages into the common fund 
which was then shared out equally. We know what harm these 
infantile equalitarian exercises of our Leftist blockheads caused 
our industry. 

As you see, the remnants of the ideology of the defeated anti- 
Party groups still display rather considerable tenacity. 

It goes without saying that if these Leftist views were to 
triumph in the Party, the Party would cease to be Marxian, and the 
collective farm movement would finally be disorganized. 

Or take for example the question of the slogan: “‘make every 
collective farmer well-to-do.”’ This slogan not only affects collective 
farmers; it affects the workers to a far larger extent, because we 
want to make all the workers well-to-do, to enable them to lead a 
well-to-do and cultured existence. 

One would think the point was clear. There would have been no 
use overthrowing capitalism in October, 1917, and building socialism 
for a number of years if we are not going to secure a life of plenty for 
our people. Socialism means, not poverty and privation, but the 
abolition of poverty and privation, the organization of a well-to-do 
and cultured life for all members of society. 

And yet, this clear and essentially elementary slogan has caused 
perplexity, muddle, and confusion among a certain section of our 
Party members. Is not this slogan, they ask, a reversion to the old 
slogan, ‘‘enrich yourselves”’ that was rejected by the Party? If 
everyone becomes well-to-do, they continue to argue, and the poor 
cease to be with us, whom can we Bolsheviks rely upon in our work? 
How shall we be able to work without the poor? 
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This may sound funny, but the existence of such naive and anti- 
Leninist views among a section of the members of the Party is an 
undoubted fact, which we must take note of. 

Apparently, these people do not understand that a wide gulf lies 
between the slogan “enrich yourselves’’ and the slogan “‘make the 
collective farmers well-to-do.” In the first place only individual 
persons or groups can enrich themselves, whereas the slogan con- 
cerning a well-to-do existence affects, not individual persons or groups, 
but all collective farmers. Secondly, individual persons or groups 
enrich themselves for the purpose of subjecting other people, and of 
exploiting them, whereas the slogan concerning the well-to-do exist- 
ence of all collective farmers—with the means of production in the 
collective farms socialized—excludes all possibility of the exploitation 
of some persons by others. Thirdly, the slogan, “‘enrich yourselves,” 
was issued in the period of the initial stage of the New Economic 
Policy, when capitalism was partly restored, when the kulak was 
strong, when individual peasant farming predominated in the coun- 
try, and collective farming was in a rudimentary state, whereas the 
slogan, ‘‘make every collective farmer well-to-do,’ was issued in 
the last stage of N.E.P., when the capitalist elements in industry 
had been destroyed, the kulaks in the countryside crushed, individual 
peasant farming forced into the background and the collective farms 
transformed into the predominant form of agriculture. I need not 
mention that the slogan, ‘‘ make every collective farmer well-to-do,” 
is not isolated, but is inseparably connected with the slogan, “‘make 
all collective farms Bolshevik farms.” 

Is it not clear that in essence the slogan, “enrich yourselves,” 
was a call for the restoration of capitalism, whereas the slogan, 
“make every collective farmer well-to-do,’’ is a call to finally crush 
the last remnants of capitalism by increasing the economic power 
of the collective farms and by transforming all collective farmers 
into well-to-do toilers? 

Is it not clear that there is not, nor can there be, anything in 
common between these two slogans? 

The argument that Bolshevik work and socialism are inconceivable 
without the existence of the poor is so stupid that one finds it em- 
barrassing to talk about it. The Leninists rely upon the poor when 
there are capitalist elements and the poor who are exploited by the 
capitalists. But when the capitalist elements are crushed and the 
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poor are emancipated from exploitation, the task of the Leninists 
is not to perpetuate and preserve poverty and the poor—the premises 
of whose existence have already been destroyed—but to abolish 
poverty and to raise the poor to a well-to-do standard of living. It 
would be absurd to think that socialism can be built on the basis of 
poverty and privation, on the basis of reducing personal require- 
ments and the standard of living to the level of the poor who, more- 
over, refuse to remain poor any longer and are pushing their way 
upward to a well-to-do standard of living. Who wants this sort of 
socialism? This would not be socialism, but a caricature of socialism. 
Socialism can only be built up on the basis of a rapid growth of the 
productive forces of society, on the basis of an abundance of products 
and goods, on the basis of a well-to-do standard of living of the 
toilers and on the basis of the rapid growth of culture. For socialism, 
Marxian socialism, means, not the cutting down of personal require- 
ments, but their universal expansion; not the restriction, or the 
abstention from satisfying these requirements, but the all-sided and 
full satisfaction of all the requirements of culturally-developed 
working people. 

There cannot be any doubt that this confusion in the minds of 
certain members of the Party concerning poverty and prosperity is 
a reflection of the views of our Leftist blockheads, who idealize the 
poor as the eternal bulwark of Bolshevism under all conditions, and 
who regard the collective farms as the arena of fierce class struggle. 

As you see, here too, on this question, the remnants of the ideology 
of the defeated anti-Party groups have not yet lost their tenacity. 

It goes without saying that had such blockheaded views achieved 
victory in our Party, the collective farms would not have achieved 
the successes they achieved during the past two years, and they would 
have fallen to pieces in a very short time. 

Or take, for example, the national question. Here too, in the sphere 
of the national question as in other questions, there is confusion in 
the minds of a certain section of the Party, which creates a certain 
danger. I have spoken of the tenacity of the survivals of capitalism. 
It should be observed that the survivals of capitalism in the minds 
of men are much more tenacious in the sphere of the national ques- 
tion than in any other sphere. They are more tenacious because 
they are able to disguise themselves in national costumes. Many 
think that Skrypnik’s fall was an individual case, an exception to 
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the rule. That is not true. The fall of Skrypnik and his group in the 
Ukraine is not an exception. Similar “‘dislocations’’ are observed 
among certain comrades in other national republics. 

What does a deviation towards nationalism mean—irrespective of 
whether it is a deviation towards Great Russian nationalism or 
towards local nationalism? The deviation towards nationalism is 
the adaptation of the internationalist policy of the working class to 
the nationalist policy of the bourgeoisie. The deviation towards 
nationalism reflects the attempts of “‘one’s own”’ “national’’ bour- 
geoisie to undermine the Soviet system and to restore capitalism. As 
you see, both these deviations have a common source. This source 
is departure from Leninist internationalism. If you want to keep both 
these deviations under fire, then aim primarily against this source, 
against those who depart from internationalism—irrespective of 
whether the deviation is towards local nationalism, or towards Great 
Russian nationalism. 

There is a controversy as to which deviation represents the major 
danger, the deviation towards Great Russian nationalism, or the 
deviation towards local nationalism? Under present conditions this 
is a formal and therefore a purposeless controversy. It would be 
absurd to attempt to give ready-made recipes for the major and minor 
danger that would be suitable for all times and for all conditions. 
Such recipes do not exist. The major danger is the deviation against 
which we have ceased to fight and thereby enabled it to grow into a 
danger to the State. 

Only very recently, in the Ukraine, the deviation towards Ukrain- 
ian nationalism did not represent the major danger; but when we 
ceased to fight against it and enabled it to grow to the extent that it 
joined up with the interventionists, this deviatior became the major 
danger. The question as to which is the major danger in the sphere 
of the national question is determined, not by futile and formal con- 
troversies, but by a Marxian analysis of the situation at the given 
moment, and by the study of the mistakes that have been committed 
in this sphere. 

The same thing must be said about the Right and Left deviation 
in the sphere of general policy. Here too, as in other spheres, there is 
no little confusion in the minds of certain members of the Party. 
Sometimes while fighting against the Right deviation they take their 
hands away from the Left deviation and relax the fight against it on 
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the assumption that it is not dangerous, or only slightly dangerous, Aft 
This is a very serious and dangerous mistake. This is a concession Cle 
to the Left deviation, which is impermissible for a member of the Ou 
Party. It is all the more impermissible for the reason that recently the | 1) 
Lefts have completely slipped to the positions of the Rights, so that 2) 
there is no longer any essential difference between them. 3) 
We have always said that the Lefts are the Rights who mask their of the 
Right-ness with Left phrases. Now the Lefts themselves confirm the 4) 
correctness of our statement. Take last year’s issues of the Trotskyist which 
Bulletin. What do Messieurs the Trotskyists demand, what do they } 5) 
write about, in what does their Left program express itself? They tain c 
demand: the dissolution of the Soviet farms because they are un- | 6) | 
profitable; the dissolution of the majority of the collective farms ideolo 


because they are fictitious; the abandonment of the policy of liqui- 
dating the kulaks; reversion to the policy of concessions, and the 


leasing of a number of our industrial enterprises to concessionaires : I h: 
because they are unprofitable. tory 0 

Such is the program of the contemptible cowards and capitulators, as we 
a counter-revolutionary program of restoring capitalism in the Party. 
U.S.S.R.! tories. 


In what way does it differ from the program of the extreme Rights? things 
Clearly, it differs in no way. It follows then that the Lefts have such v 


openly associated themselves with the counter-revolutionary pro- ) and de 
gram of the Rights in order to enter into a bloc with them and to wage | demar 
a joint struggle against the Party. part o! 

After this, how can anyone say that the Lefts are not dangerous, great 7 
or are only slightly dangerous? Is it not clear that those who talk But 


such rubbish bring grist to the mill of the bitter enemies of Leninism? | how w 

As you see, here too, in the sphere of deviations from the line of the | efforts 
Party—irrespective of whether they are deviations on general policy, Som 
or deviations on the national question—the survivals of capitalism } fine, p 
in the minds of men, including the minds of certain members of our | genera 
Party, are sufficiently tenacious. to mak 

These, then, are a few serious and urgent questions concerning Our | ¢ourse, 
ideological and political work on which lack of clarity, confusion, and Only i 
even direct deviation from Leninism exist among certain strata of } matter 
the Party. And these are not the only questions which could serve t0 | matica 
demonstrate the confusion of mind among certain members of the | fine, V; 
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After this, can it be said that all is well in the Party? 

Clearly, it cannot. 

Our tasks in the sphere of ideological and political work are: 

1) To raise the theoretical level of the Party to its proper plane; 

2) Tointensify ideological work in all the links of the Party; 

3) To carry on unceasing propaganda of Leninism in the ranks 
of the Party; 

4) To train the Party organizations and the non-Party active 
which surrounds them in the spirit of Leninist internationalism; 

5) Not to gloss over, but boldly to criticize the deviations of cer- 
tain comrades from Marxism-Leninism; 

6) Systematically to expose the ideology and remnants of the 
ideology of trends that are hostile to Leninism 


2. Problems of Organizational Leadership 


I have spoken about our successes. I have spoken about the vic- 
tory of the Party line in the sphere of national economy and culture 
as well as in the sphere of overcoming anti-Leninist groups in the 
Party. I have spoken of the world historical significance of our vic- 
tories. But this does not mean that victory has been achieved in all 
things, and that all problems have been solved. Such successes and 
such victories never occur in real life. Not a few unsolved problems 
and defects have remained. We are confronted by a heap of problems 
demanding solution. But it does undoubtedly mean that the major 
part of the urgent problems are already solved, and, in this sense, the 
great victory of our Party is beyond question. 

But here the question arises: how were these victories achieved, 
how were they obtained in fact, what fight was put up for them, what 
efforts were exerted for them? 

Some people think that it is sufficient to draw up a correct Party 
line, proclaim it from the housetops, enunciate it in the form of 
general theses and resolutions and carry them unanimously in order 
to make victory come of itself, automatically, so to speak. This, of 
course, is wrong. Those who think like that are greatly mistaken. 
Only incorrigible bureaucrats and office rats can think that. As a 
matter of fact, these successes and victories were obtained, not auto- 
matically, but as a result of a fierce struggle to carry out the Party 
line. Victory never comes by itself—it has to be dragged by the hand. 
Good resolutions and declarations in favor of the general line of the 
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Party are only a beginning, they merely express the desire to win, 
but it is not victory. After the correct line has been given, after a 
correct solution of the problem has been found, success depends on 
the manner in which the work is organized, on the organization of 
the struggle for the application of the line of the Party, on the proper 
selection of workers, on supervising the fulfilment of the decisions of 
the leading organs. Without this the correct line of the Party and 
the correct solutions are in danger of being severely damaged. More 
than that, after the correct political line has been given, the or- 
ganizational work decides everything, including the fate of the polit 
ical line itself, i.e., its success or failure. 

As a matter of fact, victory was achieved and won by a systematic 
and stern struggle against all sorts of difficulties that lay in the path 
of carrying out the Party line, by overcoming these difficulties, by 
mobilizing the Party and the working class for the purpose of over- 
coming these difficulties, by organizing the struggle to overcome these 
difficulties, by removing inefficient workers and selecting better ones 
capable of waging the struggle against difficulties. 

What are these difficulties, and where are they concealed? 

These difficulties are difficulties of our organizational work, diff- 
culties of our organizational leadership. They are concealed within 
ourselves, in our leading workers, in our organization, in the appara- 
tus of our Party, of our Soviets, our economic trade union, Young 
Communist League, and all other organizations. 

It must be understood that the power and authority of our Party, 
Soviet, economic and all other organizations and of their leaders have 
grown to an unprecedented degree. And precisely because their power 
and authority have grown to an unprecedented degree it is their work 
that now determines everything, or nearly everything. Reference to 
so-called objective conditions cannot be justified. After the correct- 
ness of the political line of the Party has been confirmed by the ex- 
perience of a number of years, and after the readiness of the workers 
and peasants to support this line no longer calls for any doubt, the 
réle of so-called objective conditions has been reduced to a minimum, 
whereas the réle of our organizations and of their leaders has become 
decisive, exceptional. What does that mean? It means that from now 
on nine-tenths of the responsibility for the failures and defects in our 
work rests, not on “objective” conditions, but on ourselves, and on 
ourselves alone. 
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We have in our Party more than two million members and candi- 
dates. In the Young Communist League we have more than four 
million members and candidates. We have over three million worker 
and peasant correspondents. The Aviation, Chemical and Defense 
League has more than twelve million members. The trade unions 
have a membership of over seventeen millions. It is to these organiza- 
tions that we are obliged for our successes. And if, notwithstanding 
the existence of such organizations and of such possibilities which 
facilitate the achievement of success, we still suffer from a number of 
defects and not a few failures in our work, then the responsibility 
for this rests only upon ourselves, upon our organizational work, our 
bad organizational leadership. 

Bureaucracy in the administration departments; idle chatter about 
“leadership in general’’ instead of real and concrete leadership; the 
functional system of organization and the absence of personal re- 
sponsibility; depersonalization in work and equalitarianism in the 
wages system; the absence of systematic supervision over the ful- 
filment of decisions; fear of self-criticism—these are the sources of 
our difficulties, that is where our difficulties now lie concealed. 

It would be naive to think that it is possible to combat these diffi- 
culties by means of resolutions and orders. The bureaucrats have 
long become past masters in the art of demonstrating their loyalty 
to the decisions of the Party and of the government in words and 
pigeonholing them in deed. In order to combat these difficulties it was 
necessary to abolish the lag between our organizational work and the 
requirements of the political line of the Party, it was necessary to 
raise the level of organizational leadership in all spheres of national 
economy to the level of political leadership, it was necessary to secure 
that our organizational work guarantees the practical application of 
the political slogans and decisions of the Party. 

In order to combat these difficulties and achieve success it was 
necessary to organize the struggle to overcome these difficulties, it 
was necessary to draw the masses of the workers and peasants into 
this struggle, it was necessary to mobilize the Party itself, it was 
necessary to purge the Party and the business organizations of un- 
reliable, unstable, and demoralized elements. 

What was required for that? 

We had to organize: 

1) Extensive self-criticism and the exposure of the defects in our 
work; 
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2) The mobilization of the Party, Soviet, business, trade union, 
and Young Communist League organizations for the struggle against 
difficulties; 

3) The mobilization of the masses of the workers and peasants for 
the fight to apply the slogans and decisions of the Party and of the 
government; 

4) The extension of competition and shock brigade work among 
the toilers; 

5) A wide network of political departments of machine and tractor 
stations and Soviet farms and the bringing of the Party Soviet 
leadership nearer to the villages; 

6) The splitting up of the commissariats, the chief boards and 
trusts and bringing the business leadership nearer to the enterprises; 

7) The abolition of depersonalization in work and the liquidation 
of equalitarianism in the wages system; 

8) The abolition of the ‘“functional’’ system, increasing personal 
responsibility and taking the line towards liquidating collegiates; 

9) Increasing supervision of fulfilment of decisions and taking the 
line towards the reorganization of the Central Control Commission 
and Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection in the direction of still further 
increasing supervision of the fulfilment of decisions; 

10) The transferring of skilled workers from the offices to bring 
them nearer to production; 

11) The exposure and expulsion from the management depart- 
ments of incorrigible bureaucrats and office rats; 

12) Removal from their posts of those who violate the decisions 
of the Party and the government, of ‘“‘window-dressers’’ and idle 
chatterers and the promotion to their place of new people—business- 
like people, people capable of securing concrete leadership of the 
work entrusted to them and the tightening of Party Soviet discipline; 

13) The purging of Soviet and business organizations and reduction 
of their staffs; 

14) Lastly, the purging of the Party of unreliable and demoralized 
persons. 

These, in the main, are the means which the Party had to adopt in 
order to combat difficulties, to raise our organizational work to the 
level of political leadership and in this way to secure the application 
of the Party line. 

You know that this is exactly the way the Central Committee of 
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the Party carried on its organizational work during the period under 
review. ‘ 

In this, the Central Committee was guided by the great thought 
uttered by Lenin, namely, that the main thing in organizational work 
is—the selection of people and supervision of fulfilment of decisions. 

In regard to the selection of people and the dismissal of those who 
failed to justify the confidence placed in them, I would like to say a 
few words. 

Apart from incorrigible bureaucrats and office rats, about the 
removal of whom there are no differences of opinion among us, there 
are two other types of workers who retard our work, hinder our work, 
and prevent us from advancing. 

One of these types of workers are those who have rendered certain 
services in the past, people who have become “‘aristocrats”’ as it 
were, who consider that the laws of the Party and Soviets were not 
written for them, but for fools. These are the people who do not think 
it is their duty to fulfil the decisions of the Party and of the govern- 
ment, and who thus destroy the foundations of Party and State 
discipline. What do they base their calculations on when they violate 
Party and Soviet laws? They hope that the Soviet Government will 
not dare touch them because of the services they have rendered in the 
past. These swelled-headed aristocrats think that they are irreplace- 
able, and that they can flaunt the decisions of the leading bodies 
with impunity. What is to be done with workers like that? They 
must without hesitation be removed from their leading posts, irre- 
spective of the services they have rendered in the past. They must be 
degraded to lower positions, and this must be announced in the press. 
This must be done in order to knock the pride out of these swelled- 
headed aristocrat-bureaucrats, and to put them in their proper place. 
This must be done in order to tighten up Party and Soviet discipline 
in the whole of our work. 

And now about the second type of workers. I have in mind the 
chatterboxes, I would say, honest chatterboxes, people who are hon- 
est and loyal to the Soviet Government, but who are incapable 
leaders, who are incapable of organizing anything. Last year I had a 
conversation with one such comrade, a very respected comrade, but 
an incorrigible chatterbox, who was capable of submerging any living 
cause in a flood of talk. Well, here is the conversation: 

I: How are you getting on with the sowing? 
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He: With the sowing, Comrade Stalin? We have mobilized our- 
selves. 

I: Well, and what then? 

He: We have put the question bluntly. 

I: And what next? 

He: There is a turn, Comrade Stalin; soon there will be a turn. 

I: But still? 

He: We can observe some progress. 

I: But for all that, how are you getting on with the sowing? 

He: Nothing has come of the sowing as yet, Comrade Stalin, 

Here you have the physiognomy of the chatterbox. They have 
mobilized themselves, they have put the question bluntly, they have 
a turn and some progress, but things remain as they were. 

This is exactly the way in which a Ukrainian worker once de- 
scribed the state of a certain organization when he was asked whether 
this organization had any definite line: ‘‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘they have 
a line all right, but they do not seem to be doing any work.’’ Evi- 
dently there are honest chatterboxes in that organization as well. 

And when such chatterboxes are dismissed from their posts and 
are given jobs far removed from operative work, they shrug their 
shoulders in perplexity and ask: ‘“‘Why have we been dismissed? 
Have we not done all that was necessary for the cause? Have we not 
organized a rally of shock brigade workers? Did we not at con- 
ferences of shock brigade workers proclaim the slogans of the Party 
and of the government? Did we not elect the whole of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee to the honorary Presidium? Did 
we not send greetings to Comrade Stalin—what else do they expect 
us to do?” 

What is to be done with these incorrigible chatterboxes? If they 
were allowed to remain on operative work they would submerge 
every living cause in a flood of watery and endless speeches. Obvi- 
ously, they must be dismissed from leading posts and given work 
other than operative work. There is no place for chatterboxes in 
operative work. 

I have already briefly reported how the Central Committee di- 
rected the selection of people for the Soviet and business organiza- 
tions, and how it pursued the work of tightening up supervision 
of fulfilment of decisions. Comrade Kaganovich will deal with this 
in greater detail in his report on the third item of the agenda of the 
Congress. 
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I would like to say a few words, however, about future work in 
regard to tightening up supervision of fulfilment of decisions. 

The proper organization of supervision of fulfilment of decisions 
is of decisive importance in the struggle against bureaucracy and 
routine. Are the decisions of the leading organizations carried out 
by the bureaucrats, or do they pigeonhole them? Are they carried 
out properly, or are they distorted? Is the apparatus working hon- 
estly and in a Bolshevik manner, or is it running at a loose end? 
These things can be learned in time only if supervision of the fulfil- 
ment of decisions is properly organized. The proper organization of 
supervision of the fulfilment of decisions is like a searchlight which 
throws a flood of light on the manner in which the apparatus is 
working at any time, and drags the bureaucrats into the light of day. 
We can say with certainty that nine-tenths of our failures and 
hitches are due to the lack of a properly organized system of super- 
vising the fulfilment of decisions. There cannot be any doubt that 
had there been such a system of supervising fulfilment, the failures 
and hitches would certainly have been averted. 

But, in order that supervision of fulfilment of decisions may 
achieve its purpose, two conditions at least are necessary: first, that 
the supervision of fulfilment of decisions be systematic and not 
sporadic; second, that the work of supervising the fulfilment of 
decisions in all the links of the Party Soviet and business organiza- 
tions shall be in charge, not of second-rate people, but of people with 
authority, the leaders of the organizations themselves. 

The organization of supervision of the fulfilment of decisions is 
of supreme importance for the central leading institutions. Owing 
to its form of organization, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
cannot satisfy the requirements of a well-organized system of super- 
vising the fulfilment of decisions. Several years ago, when our eco- 
nomic work was simpler and less satisfactory, and when we could 
expect that it was possible to inspect the work of all the commis- 
sariats and of all the business organizations the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Inspection was good enough. But now, when our economic work 
has grown to an enormous extent and has become more complicated, 
and when it is no longer necessary, nor possible to inspect it from one 
centre, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection must be reorganized. 
What we need now is not an inspectorate, but the supervision of the 
lulfilment of the decisions of the centre—what we need now is the 
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control of the fulfilment of the decisions of the centre. We now need 
an organization that will not set itself the universal aim of inspecting 
everything and everybody but which will concentrate its attention 
on the work of control, on the work of supervising the fulfilment of 
the decisions of the central bodies of the Soviet Government. The only 
organization that can fulfil this function is a Commission of Soviet 
Control of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 
which shall work under the instructions of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and have its representatives in the districts who will be 
independent of the local authorities. And in order that this organiza- 
tion may have sufficient authority and be able, ‘n the event of neces- 
sity, to take proceedings against any responsible worker, the candi- 
dates for the Commission of Soviet Control must be nominated by 
the Party Congress and endorsed by the Council of People’s Com- 
missars and the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., I 
think that only such an organization can tighten up Soviet control 
and Soviet discipline. 

As for the Central Control Commission, it is well known that it 
was set up primarily, and mainly, for the purpose of averting a split 
in the Party. You know that at one time there really was a danger 
of a split in the Party. You know that the Central Control Com- 
mission and its organizations succeeded in averting the danger of a 
split. Now there is no longer any danger of a split. But there is an 
imperative need for an organization that could concentrate its atten- 
tion mainly on the work of supervising the fulfilment of the decisions 
of the Party and of its Central Committee. The only organization 
that could fulfil this function is a Commission of Party Control of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. working on the instructions 
of the Party and of its Central Committee and having its representa- 
tives in the districts, who will be independent of the local organiza- 
tions. It goes without saying that such a responsible organization 
must wield great authority. And in order that it may wield sufficient 
authority, and in order that it may be able to take proceedings against 
any responsible worker, including members of the Central Com- 
mittee, who has committed any misdemeanor, the members of this 
Commission must be elected and dismissed only by the supreme organ 
of the Party, viz., the Party Congress. There cannot be any doubt 
that such an organization will be quite capable of securing the control 
of the fulfilment of the decisions of the central organs of the Party 
and of tightening up Party discipline. 
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Such is the position in regard to the problems of organizational 
leadership. 

Our tasks in the sphere of organizational leadership are: 

1) To continue to make our organizational work commensurate 
with the requirements of the political line of the Party; 

2) To raise organizational leadership to the level of political 
leadership; 

3) To secure that organizational leadership shall fully guarantee 
the application of the political slogans and decisions of the Party. 


* * « 


I have now come to the end of my report, comrades. 

What conclusions must be drawn from it? 

Everybody now admits that our successes are great and extraor- 
dinary. In a relatively short period of time our country has been 
transferred to the rails of industrialization and collectivization. The 
First Five-Year Plan has been successfully carried out. This rouses a 
sense of pride and increases the confidence of our workers in their own 
strength. This is all very good, of course. But successes sometimes 
have their dark side. They sometimes give rise to certain dangers 
which, if allowed to develop, may wreck the whole cause. There is, 
for example, the danger that some of our comrades may have their 
heads turned by these successes. There have been cases like that, as 
you know. There is the danger that certain of our comrades, having 
become intoxicated with success, will get swelled-headed and begin 
to sooth themselves with boastful songs, such as: ‘We care for no- 
body,” ‘‘We’ll knock everybody into a tocked hat,”’ etc. This is by 
no means excluded, comrades. There is nothing more dangerous than 
moods of this kind, because they disarm the Party and demobilize 
its ranks. If such moods were to predominate in our Party we would 
be faced with the danger of all our successes being wrecked. Of course, 
the First Five-Year Plan has been successfully carried out. This is 
true. But this does not, and cannot, end the matter, comrades. Before 
us is the Second Five-Year Plan, which we must also carry out, and 
also successfully. You know that plans are carried out in the struggle 
against difficulties, in the process of overcoming difficulties. That 
means that there will be difficulties and there will be a struggle 
against them. Comrades Molotov and Kuibyshev will tell you about 
the Second Five-Year Plan. From their reports you will see what 
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great difficulties we will have to overcome in order to carry out this 
great plan. That means that we must not lull the Party but rouse its 
vigilance, we must not lull it to sleep but keep it in a state of fighting 
preparedness, not disarm but arm it, not demobilize it but keep it 
in a state of mobilization for the purpose of fulfilling the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 

Hence, the first conclusion: we must not allow ourselves to be carried 
away by the successes achieved, and must not get swelled-headed. 

We achieved successes because we had the correct guiding line of 
the Party, and because we were able to organize the masses for the 
purpose of applying this line. Needless to say, without these condi- 
tions we would not have achieved the successes we have achieved, 
and of which we are justly proud. But it is a very rare thing for ruling 
parties to have a correct line and to be able to apply it. Look at the 
countries which surround us: are there many ruling parties there 
that have a correct line and are able to apply it? Strictly speaking, 
there are no longer any such parties in the world, because they are 
all living without prospects, are wallowing in the chaos of crises, and 
see no road to lead them out of the swamp. Our Party alone knows 
where to lead the cause, and it is leading it forward successfully. 
What is our Party’s superiority due to? It is due to the fact that it isa 
Marxian Party, a Leninist Party. It is due to the fact that it is 
guided in its work by the tenets of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. There 
cannot be any doubt that as long as we remain true to these tenets, 
as long as we have this compass, we will achieve successes in our 
work. 

It is said that in the West, in some countries, Marxism has already 
been destroyed. It is said that it was destroyed by the bourgeois- 
nationalist trend known as fascism. That is nonsense, of course. 
Only those who are ignorant of history can talk like that. Marxism 
is the scientific expression of the fundamental interests of the working 
class. More than eighty years have passed since Marxism stepped 
into the arena. During this time scores and hundreds of bourgeois 
governments have tried to destroy Marxism. And what happened? 
Bourgeois governments have come and gone, but Marxism still goes 
on. And it is impossible to destroy the working class. 

More than that, Marxism has achieved complete victory on one- 
sixth of the globe and achieved victory in the very country in which 
Marxism was considered to have been utterly destroyed. 
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It is not an accident that the country in which Marxism achieved 
complete victory is now the only country in the world which knows 
no crisis and unemployment, whereas in all other countries, including 
the fascist countries, crisis and unemployment have been reigning 
for four years. No, comrades, it is not an accident. 

Yes, comrades, our successes are due to the fact that we worked 
and fought under the banner of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

Hence the second conclusion: to remain loyal to the end to the great 
banner of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

The working class of the U.S.S.R. is strong, not only because it 
has a Leninist Party that has been tried in battles; it is strong, not 
only because it enjoys the support of millions of toiling peasants; 
it is strong also because it is supported and assisted by the world 
proletariat. The working class of the U.S.S.R. is part of the world 
proletariat, its vanguard; and our republic—is the offspring of the 
world proletariat. There can be no doubt that if it had not been 
supported by the working class in the capitalist countries it would 
not have been able to retain power, it would not have secured for 
itself the conditions for socialist construction and hence, it would 
not have achieved the successes that it did achieve. International 
ties between the working class of the U.S.S.R. and the workers of 
the capitalist countries, the fraternal alliance between the workers of 
the U.S.S.R. and the workers of all countries—this is one of the 
corner-stones of the strength and might of the Republic of Soviets. 
The workers in the West say that the working class of the U.S.S.R. 
is the shock brigade of the world proletariat. That is very good. It 
shows that the world proletariat is prepared to continue to render 
all the support it can to the working class of the U.S.S.R. But this 
imposes a very serious duty upon us. It means that we must prove 
worthy of the honorable title of the shock brigade of the proletarians 
of all countries. It imposes upon us the duty to work better, and to 
fight better, for the final victory of socialism in our country, for the 
victory of socialism in all countries. 

Hence, the third conclusion: to rematn loyal to the end to the cause 
of proletarian internationalism, to the cause of the fraternal alliance 
of the proletarians of all countries. 

Such are the conclusions. 

Long live the great and invincible banner of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin! 





THE DEMOCRATIC AND DICTATORIAL ASPECTS 
OF COMMUNISM! 


By Stpney Hook 
Professor of Philosophy at New York University 


It has sometimes been said that the question of democracy or dic- 
tatorship is the most crucial problem of our age. This I believe to bea 
profound error which flows from isolating the political phase of the 
socio-economic process, and considering it to be the chief independent 
causal factor in moulding patterns of social thought and behavior. 
It mistakes what is indisputably the most dramatic conflict of dif- 
ferent methods of rule, which rises to the surface of social life in every 
troubled period, for the organic contradictions in the body politic. 
Focusing upon the political struggle, whether this is fought out in 
public forum or battlefield, it loses sight of the deeper social issues 
which press for solution, and introduces confusion into the purposes 
of the political protagonists themselves. 

On the other hand, there are some who call themselves socialists 
or communists who regard political forms as purely instrumental to 
social processes and conflicts. Their social ideal is conceived purely 
as an efficiently functioning economic machine in which the profit 
motive and property rights in the instruments of production have 
been eliminated, and material want in the face of possibilities of 
plenty abolished. Political forms are conceived and evaluated only 
in relation to their usefulness in effecting the transition from capitalist 
economy to socialist economy, and in furthering the efficient opera- 
tion of the latter. Any other approach to the question of political 
organization is characterized as formalism, ‘‘rotten liberalism,” or 
worse. 

What I wish to do this morning is (1) to argue that the funda- 
mental issue of modern times is not democracy versus dictatorship 
but capitalism versus communism, (2) to present the Marxian con- 
ception of the nature of a genuine workers’ democracy, (3) to test 
the claims of the present Russian State to be a workers’ democracy 
by the criteria of Marxism, and finally (4) to maintain that the ideals 


1 Address delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, 
July 4, 1934. 
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expressed in the Declaration of Independence, “the equal right to the 
pursuit of life, liberty and of happiness,’ and the American dream 
of ‘equal opportunity for every individual” can only be achieved 
in a classless society. 


I. 


That democracy or dictatorship taken as political abstractions are 
not the fundamental issues of social life today may be established by 
a variety of considerations. First, there has never been a time in 
class society—ancient, medieval, or modern—in which the question 
of democratic or dictatorial rule has not agitated the minds of men. 
Struggles for power have always meant _a_conflict between. one 
group—already in the possession of power democratically shared 
among themselves—and another group, excluded from power, and 
struggling in the name of universal! democracy to achieve it Athenian 
democracy was an undisguised dictatorship over the Athenian 
slaves; the ruling trinity of crown, church, and nobility was a dic- 
tatorship over the serfs, and later over the bourgeois entrepreneur 
and his “‘hands’’; nor did the democratic victory of the bourgeoisie 
change the social status of the worker and peasant. Every op- 
pressed class has fought under the slogans of democracy and freedom 
in order to impose its dictatorship upon another class, Merely, then, 
to pose the abstract question of democracy versus dictatorship 
(whose formal arguments pro and con were already old in the days of 
Plato and the Sophists) is to overlook the specific social and historical 
problems out of which the discussions arise. It is these historic prob- 
lems which are on the order of the day, that constitute the really 
relevant and significant issues behind the conflict of cloudy definitions. 

Secondly, just as soon as we ask questions about the concrete con- 
tent of democratic claims at anytime, we note that there is never a 
demand for democracy in everything just as there is never an imposi- 
tion of a dictatorship in everything. Some things—like technical 
capacity and artistic talent—cannot be democratically shared; and 
some things—like personal preferences—cannot be commanded. 
This is clear when the concrete issues revolve around property rights. 
No one has ever demanded private property rights in everything 
just as no one has ever agitated for their abolition in everything. 

A struggle for democracy is always a struggle for particular rights 
which a governing or possessing class makes it difficult to attain. The 
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historic content of the democratic claims of the bourgeoisie was the 
right to buy or sell in the open market, to hire or fire free-born labor- 
ers, to carry on trade_without paying tribute, etc. The extension of 
the franchise was the legal seal of approval upon a social position 
already gained by more direct methods than those of due process of 
law. The historic content of the democratic claims of the working 
class which aided the bourgeoisie to come to power was the right to 
organize, to control the conditions of work, and to achieve a stan- 
dard of life above that of animal subsistence. The extension of the 
franchise to the workers was not the legal seal of approval upon 
their rights because they had not, like the bourgeoisie, gained social 
power. Mechanisms of franchise and representative government are 
not the instrumentalities by which social power is won; they can, 
however, be among the effective means by which it is retained. The 
democracy won by the bourgeoisie made it impossible for the demo- 
cratic claims of the workers to be realized, for these could only be at- 
tained by eliminating the bourgeoisie as a class. From the point of 
view of the worker, the political democracy of the bourgeoisie meant 
the social dictatorship of the bourgeoisie; from the point of view of 
the bourgeoisie, the social democracy of the worker means the 
political dictatorship over the bourgeoisie. 

The real question reduces itself to—whose democracy? whose 
dictatorship? and this, in turn, means relating up these slogans with 
the classes and groups struggling for social control in the world today. 
The political slogans of a party must be tested by its attitude towards 
the source of ownership and control of the social instruments of pro- 
duction. From this point of view, when the Fascists today call for 
political dictatorship or their liberal opponents call for the retention 
of political democracy—no matter how significant their differences 
may be in other respects (especially for the formation of an anti- 
fascist front)—they both represent the same social dictatorship 
against the working-class. The existence of this dictatorship, no 
matter what political form it takes, follows, as can be demonstrated 
in a few steps, from the existence of private property rights in the 
social instruments of production. 


2. 


What is a right? A right is any claim made by an individual or a 
class to the possession of things or the use of services which the State 
stands ready to enforce. What is a property right? A property right 
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is a right to exclude others from the possession, use, or enjoyment 
of that to which we claim ownership. A property right in land means 
a right to put people off the land; a property right in factories means 
a right to exclude others from using them, etc. Property rights, then, 
in the instruments by whose use people must live, give power over 
those who must live by them. That is why every class society, where 
a class is defined by the réle which a group plays in the process of 
social production, represents a dictatorship in essential things of one 
class over another, independently of the political forms which prevail. 

In capitalist society the widespread ramifications which the owner- 
ship of the means of production take, reinforce the power of the own- 
ing class over those who are free of property in the means of produc- 
tion. And this independently of the intentions of the owners. The 
right guaranteed by a political democracy to the employer to invest 
or not to invest in this industry or that, may affect the possibility and 
conditions of employment, and everything which depends upon it 
of thousands upon thousands of workers. The right to manufacture 
anything for the market means the actual power of the owners as a 
class to determine what the rest of the population shall consume, 
and the level, quality, and ‘‘style’’ of the consumption as well. In 
short, the rights which bourgeois democracy was called into existence 
to enforce, viz., the rights to invest capital or withdraw it; to buy, 
sell, or mortgage land; to merge, water, and manipulate stock; to 
monopolize, store, or destroy natural resources; to operate the press, 
movies, and radios as business enterprises; to control churches and 
schools—all this gives not only economic power over things but 
political, social, cultural, (and as a consequence of capitalist economy) 
military power, over people as well. 

Since in capitalist society, only a small minority holds ownership, 
and the actual reins of control, over the means of production, what 
we really have under the guise of formal democracy is the dictator- 
ship of a minority owning class. Where the working classes see 
through this guise and organize themselves, even peacefully, to take 
over political power as a means of changing the social order, the 
mask of formal democracy is dropped and the capitalist State adopts 
an open dictatorial form in which ‘‘voting’’ may not be forbidden 
but in which the illusion that it makes a difference upon the course 
of affairs is no longer perpetuated.’ 


2For a more detailed consideration of the Marxian theory of the State, cf. Chap. XVII in 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx. (John Day Publishing Company, New York, 1933.) 
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Against the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, Marxists have always 
opposed the ideal of workers’ or proletarian democracy. Where they 
have spoken against formal democracy, it is not because they are 
opposed to democracy but to sham democracy. And a sham de- 
mocracy for workers is one in which, no matter what their paper 
privileges, they cannot control the social conditions of life. Without 
social democracy, there can be no real democracy for the working 
class. 

In the nature of the case, a worker’s democracy based upon col- 
lective ownership and control of the means of production, does not 
involve democracy for bankers, capitalists, and their supporters who 
would bring back a state of affairs which would make genuine social 
democracy impossible. Towards these elements, the workers’ State 
functions as an open dictatorship when it comes into existence. It 
consequently makes no pretense of representing the interests of all. 
Only the interest of the working and socially useful elements of the 
nation in shop, field, mine, school, office, laboratory, etc., are its 
concern. 

In what way, it may be asked, is a workers’ democracy which func- 
tions as a dictatorship over the bourgeoisie superior to a bourgeois 
democracy which functions as a dictatorship over the working class? 
According to Marxists, in at least two important respects. First, it 
expresses the interests of the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion, and by providing a social environment in which human values 
rather than property values are the guiding principles of social action, 
establishes the objective conditions which permit of the widest de- 
velopment of free and creative personality. Secondly, as the demo- 
cratic processes of socialist economy expand and embrace in their 
productive activities the elements of the population which were 
formerly hostile, the repressive functions of the State gradually dis- 
appear. When all groups have become voluntary and trusted partici- 
pants in the collective work of society, the distinction between 
worker and non-worker, proletarian and non-proletarian, no longer 
has political significance, and a society of true freedom and de- 
mocracy for all becomes possible. 

It should be clear, then, that Marxists are not opposed to de- 
mocracy. But they hold that a true democracy is possible only in a 
socialist society where, in virtue of a common administration of the 
means of production, an objective social morality harmonizes the 
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interests of men and establishes the goals of social activity. This can 
only be achieved, or approached as an ideal, by overthrowing the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, which declares itself to be the endur- 
ing expression of democracy, and by establishing a workers’ de- 
mocracy—a dictatorship over the bourgeoisie—as a new transitional 
State form whose repressive functions finally disappear in the com- 
pletely socialist society. 

The political basis of the workers’ State is the occupational activity 
of its citizens. The Workers’ Councils are the democratically adminis- 
tered instrumentalities for organizing and controlling production, 
administering justice, and conducting the national defense. As the 
expression of the collective will of the workers, it is the ultimate 
source of all authority responsible to no one but itself, and the best 
judge of its own interests. The task of the workers’ State is to build 
as much socialism as it possibly can in the country in which it comes 
to power and together with the workers of all countries aim to achieve 
the international revolution which is the condition precedent to an 
international socialist economy. 

I have preferred to use the term ‘‘ workers’ democracy”’ instead 
of “dictatorship of the proletariat’-—which are employed inter- 
changeably in the writings of Marx and Lenin—for four reasons. 
First, there is so much loose talk about dictatorships of the Left and 
Right, seemingly implying that both groups mean the same thing by 
the term, that it is necessary in the interests of intellectual clarity 
to stress the democratic basis of the workers’ rule. Second, since 
bourgeois democracy is almost everywhere on the road to fascist 
dictatorship, which is the unconcealed rule of monopoly capitalism, 
the fight for more, not less, democracy in social life offers the most 
effective political rallying point for opposing fascism, and, in the 
struggle, achieving a workers’ democracy. Third, it indicates the 
method by which the workers’ State aims to reach the classless so- 
ciety: i.e., by the progressive expansion of democratic processes to a 
point where the whole population is drawn into the ranks of the pro- 
ducers and the repressive functions of the State apparatus becomes 
unnecessary. Fourth, the so-called Communist Party in this country 
and elsewhere, having abandoned the standpoint of Marx, under- 
stand by the phrase ‘‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’’ what 
amounts to an undisguised “dictatorship over the proletariat’’ by 
the Communist Party. This represents a basic corruption of Marxist 
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theory and among other reasons accounts for the indifference ot the 
working masses in Western Europe and America to the communist 


philosophy. 


3. 

I now wish to turn to the Russian State and to inquire to what 
extent it is a workers’ democracy. If the principles indicated above 
are accepted, then it follows that the only legitimate criticism of the 
Russian State must be made from a sympathetic point of view, from 
the point of view of the great masses of workers and producers and 
not from that of their class enemy. Unfortunately, most criticisms 
of Russia have come either from the standpoint of the class hostile 
to workers’ democracy, in whose eyes it appears as a monstrous 
tyranny, or from the standpoint of the official so-called Communist 
Party, which is a branch of the Third International, now a sub- 
ordinate arm of the Russian foreign office, and therefore committed 
to singing Hosannas of praise at all times on all matters concerning 
Russian life. 

In one of his writings on the work of the Soviets, Lenin wrote that 
‘the Soviet State is a million times more democratic than the most 
democratic bourgeois republic.” If we approach the problem of 
democracy not from the formal point of view of the registration of 
consent but of the actual power to control the conditions and direction 
of social life, Lenin’s characterization will undoubtedly be found 
to be, in the main, still correct although less so than in his own 
times. (Since 1924 there have been progressive restrictions upon 
workers’ democratic control and a growing intolerance of the expres- 
sion of dissident communist opinion. And this despite the fact Russia 
is far more stable today than she was in Lenin’s times!) 

Russia today possesses more working-class democracy than any 
other country because through the elective bodies in the Soviet, 
trade unions, and cooperatives, the workers exercise considerable 
control over the conditions of Russian social life. They enter as a 
direct factor in planning to a certain extent the Soviet economy. 
(Contrast the NRA with the Five Year Plan.) They can publicly 
criticize the conditions under which they work, the personnel and 
quality of management, and their administrative superiors, toa 
degree unheard of and impossible in capitalist countries. They are 
encouraged to develop all their capacities in order to rise to higher 
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and more skilled posts in production. They are assured of self- 
administered unemployment, sick, and disability benefits on a scale 
never reached anywhere else. They suffer no disability on grounds of 
sex, race, religion, or nationality. Every effort is made to wipe out 
their cultural backwardness. The surplus value which they produce 
is not drained off for private welfare or profit but is reinvested in 
great construction projects whose future returns redound to their 
benefit. They are freer to live their own private lives without suffer- 
ing economic pains or penalties than any other group of workers in 
the world. The organization of the Soviet system, linking economic 
activity and political life so closely, offers remarkable opportunities 
to acquire political and economic education. Within limits, which we 
shall discuss in a moment, the workers as a class exercise a very real 
and a very considerable collective control. 

How much collective control can best be gauged by comparing 
it with the control which the workers in capitalist countries have over 
the social conditions of life and work—when they have work. The 
Russian Revolution, for it is still going on, must be pronounced as the 
greatest creative historical effort in the record of mankind to secular- 
ize and humanize social life. 

Nonetheless,“from the Marxian point of views although there is 
more working-class democracy present than anywhere else in the 
world, Soviet Russia cannot be regarded as a genuine workers’ 
democracys When I say genuine workers’ democracy I am not talking 
about a classless society but about the transitional stage which is 
theoretically the instrument by which the classless society is to be 
achievedy I wish to maintain that there are certain ‘horrendous 
excrescenses’’ which interfere with the functioning of workers’ 
democracy within the Soviets. These can be directly traced to the 
findemocratic domination of the undemocratic Communist Party 
over the entire fabric of social lifeyThe Communist Party, in accord- 
ance with its own theory, constitutes only a small minority of the 
working class. Its leadership is supposed to be won by the voluntary 
acceptance of its program by the working masses and not by the 
forceful imposition of its rule. In any conflict between the Soviets and 
the Communist Party, after the discussion is over, it is the collective 
decision of the Soviets, among whom the Communists are a minority, 
which should prevail and not the line worked out by the party leader- 
ship. Orthodox Communist Party members refuse to regard it as 
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even conceivable that their policy should ever be disapproved by a 
majority in the elective bodies of the working class. This is an un- 
conscious testimony on their part of the boss control they have 
established over the Soviets and their expectation of enjoying it in 
perpetuity. Where they are forced to admit the possibility of an issue 
between themselves and the Soviet majority, they defend the imposi- 
tion of their policy on the ground that as the enlightened vanguard 
of the proletariat they are in a better position to determine what 
the objective interests of the working masses are than the masses 
themselves. This old argument for benevolent despotism is con- 
trary to the spirit of Marxism and socialism. The masses themselves 
in the last analysis are the best, because only qualified, judges of 
what they really desire. To question this is to reveal as a brazen 
hypocritical pretension any claim that in a Soviet State political 
equality prevails among its citizen-workers, and that affairs are ad- 
ministered and laws promulgated in accordance with the desires of the 
working-class majority. But unless that claim is substantiated, there 
can be no talk of a true workers’ democracy.® 

Many proofs may be given of the dictatorial domination, not of the 
Soviet State over its class enemies;which is necessary and justifiable, 
but of the Communist Party over the hand and brain workers within 
the Soviet StateyI select only five main lines of evidence: 

(a) If the Soviet democracy is a fact, not a myth, then the dis- 
ciplinary check-up on the fulfilment of economic tasks must come 
from the elected representatives of the Soviet and not the appointed 


representatives of the Communist Party. The recent revision of the 4’ 


Rabkrin, the Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
which officially vests the disciplinary control of production in the 
hands of appointees of the Communist Party, is an open acknowledge- 
ment that the workers are subject to a discipline over which they can 
exercise no control/ Is this compatible with a true workers’ democ- 
racy? Sometimes the justification offered for this shift in disciplinary 
control is that it is necessary for efficient production. “ Efficiency in 
production,’’ however, except in the narrowest technical sense, is 4 
very ambiguous phrase and a great many crimes against the spirit 
and substance of workers’ democracy can be committed in its name. 
I hold no brief for the silly ideas of the anarcho-syndicalists who think 


’ For a more extended analytical discussion of the relation between the party and the 
class, cf. Section 3 of my article on ‘‘Workers’ Democracy” in the Modern Monthly for 


October, 1934, esp. p. 532 ff. 
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that large scale industry can be operated without management, and 
highly centralized management at that. But there is a conception of 
management, just as unacceptable to Marxists, which regards the 
worker first and foremost as a productive machine among other 
machines. Such a conception is that of Kaganovitch, second in the 
Soviet Union only to Stalin, who at the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union said: “Management means 
the power to distribute material things, to appoint and discharge 
subordinates, in a word, to be master of the particular enterprise.” 
(Report on the Organizational Problems of Party and Soviet Construc- 
tion, Eng. trans., p. 53.) 

(b) In the presence of a practically all-powerful political party 
capable of exercising political and economic repressive measures, 
how can Soviet democracy be guaranteed when voting is not by 
closed secret ballot but by a show of hands? Such a procedure marks 
out for punishment all working-class dissenters of amy measures 
proposed by the Communist Party. Js a workers’ democracy possible 
in which only those non-Communist workers can be elected to a Soviet 
who are approved by the Communist Party? To put the question is 
already to have answered it. 

(c) A true Soviet democracy demands that any person accused of 


‘ being anti-Soviet, especially if he is a member of the working class, 


be publicly tried before a Soviet tribunal. This is rarely done for 
class enemies, but, what is infinitely worse, never done for members 
of the working class, especially dissident communists. The fate of 
opposition elements within the Communist Party who, according to 
Soviet law are still citizens and cannot be imprisoned, deported, or 
executed without a public trial before a Soviet tribunal, is an eloquent 
and irrefutable sign of the absence of genuine workers’ democracy. 
Dissident communists are punished not for conspiring against the 
Soviet Government but for differing with the leadership of the 
Communist Party. If both are the same, then, in view of the fact that 
the Communist Party is a minority among the working class, how is a 
workers’ democracy possible? 

(d) It is practically impossible for any worker or intellectual 
who entertains and makes public any idea on any subject which 
conflicts with the dogmas of the Communist Party to retain his post 
or escape serious official discriminatory treatment. These as well as 
all other repressive measures are taken not only against the individual 
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workers who fall foul of the Communist Party but very often against 
members of his family. Is intellectual terror compatible with workers’ 
democracy? 

(e) The absence of democracy within the Russian Communist 
Party is a subordinate matter. The amazing thing, however, is the 
openness with which dictatorial rule within the party is flaunted, 
At the last Party Convention it was practically written into the Party 
rules by empowering the Central Committee to set up Politica] 
Departments when and where in its judgment it is required. The 
Political Department is a special type of party organization composed 
of people selected by the leadership, which can be sent anywhere 
throughout the Soviet Union to carry out the instructions of the 
Central Executive Committee. All other Party organizations are 
subordinate to it. The Central Committee, then, can immediately 
wipe out any district organization which does not approve its policies 
and insure its own undisputed rule. Things have reached such a pass 
that today resolutions are unanimously adopted on all things, No 
wonder Kaganovitch writes: “Internal Party democracy is now 
understood in quite a new way.” 

Soviet Russia today despite the larger measure of freedom enjoyed 
in many things by the workers is not only far from socialism, which 
it naturally admits, it is far from being a workers’ democracy. It 
may be justly characterized as a crippled workers’ democracy. To 
the extent to which it falls short of being a workers’ democracy, the 
danger looms ever more threateningly that it may never realize 
the classless society of socialism which is its professed ideal, Another 
indication of the danger to the ultimate socialist ideal, is the abandon- 
ment of a truly international point of view and the substitution of 
the ideology of national Bolshevism in its stead. But this cannot be 
pursued any further here. 

These criticisms, I repeat, are made from the standpoint of one 
who accepts the ideals of a classless society but who feels that the 
present policies of the Communist Party in Russia and throughout 
the world are incompatible with the cause of international socialism. 
More and more, the future will see a struggle between two kinds of 
socialisms for the leadership of the working class—between genuine 
Marxian, international socialism and the revised, “national com- 
munism”’ of the official Communist Party. 
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4. 


In closing, I wish to make a few general remarks on the American 
scene. The philosophy of communism is older than the Russian 
Revolution and although what has happened in Russia illustrates 
many of its fundamental principles, it must never be forgotten that 
the specific forms and most of the defects of workers’ rule there are 
largely due to peculiar physical, economic, traditional, and psy- 
chological elements absent in other countries. Who can calculate, 
for example, the far-reaching influence of a backward economy 
and the urgent necessity of rapid industrialization upon the trans- 
formation of a workers’ democracy into a bureaucratic party- 
dictatorship? 

As far as America is concerned I wish to point out that the revolu- 
tionary traditions of the Declaration of Independence—to which so 
many people are giving lip-allegiance today—can find their vital 
expression only in a struggle for a classless society. If we still believe 
in equal opportunity for all and in the equal right of all citizens to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, how can we give any 
measure of support to a social order which despite an over abundance 
of the material conditions for a good life, dooms millions upon millions 
to physical degradation, psychological insecurity, and moral despair; 
which drives other millions to death and injury in foreign and civil 
war for the sake of profit; and which makes the development of 
individuality and personality depend upon the possession of material 
wealth? 

There are some who are sorrowfully prepared to render a condi- 
tional support to the collectivist ideal on the grounds that only in a 
classless society is social planning possible albeit with a loss of per- 
sonal freedom. They are doubly mistaken. Capitalist society, in its 
democratic or fascist form, can plan—but it is a systematic planning 
against human welfare, based not upon the liberation and expansion 
of productive forces but upon their restriction and destruction; 
based not upon the perspective of peace and the release of the creative 
powers of mankind but upona program of war, cultural retrenchment, 
and ever increasing restraint over the lives of the working masses. 

Collectivism, truly understood, is not opposed to personal freedom 
and individuality but only to the social philosophy of individualism 
and its economic practices whose consequences make it impossible 
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for the overwhelming majority of the population to lead culturallyy 
decent lives or to attain the opportunity substantially to improve 
their lot. If the American dream, or the American ideal, be defined 
as a belief in a society in which every man, woman, or child, irre. 
spective of sex, color, or religion, is to have an opportunity t9 
develop his or her creative talents and personal life to the fullest 
possible extent, then the only social philosophy which is compatible 
with the revolutionary ideals of the Declaration of Independence ig 
the philosophy of the classless society. 
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